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“ Then came the jolly summer, being dight, 

In a thin silken cassock coloured green, 

That was unlined all, to be more light, 

And all his head a garland well beseene 

He wore, from which, as he had chaffed been, 

The sweat did drop, and in his hand he bore 

A bow and shaft, as he in forest green 

Had hunted late the libbard or the boar, 

And now would bathe his limbs, with labour heated sore.” 
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THE LUTE. And while with burdening cares he strove, 
My twilight lute! my twilight lute! ° And griefs were gathering in his breast, 
You hear each sfiver tone, He sighed for piniens like a dove, 
Breathing among the tremulous leaves To flee away, and be at rest. 
Of all these woodlands lone, 
As plainly as you ever heard 
From mortal lips a living word. 


He languished for a calm retreat, 

Some far-away and peaceful shcre; 
Untrodden, but by sinless feet, 

Were earth should vex his soul no more: 
Hate had usurped the bower oflove, 

And wild the phrenzy ofhis breast; 
And oh! for pinions like a dove, 

To flee away, and be at rest! 


*Tis thus with life: its best estate 

Is but a feeble ray of joy; 
An hour of golden hopes elate, 

Which often clouds and storms destroy : 
And while the heart reluctant clings, 

And sorrows, whelm the iaboring breast, 
Oh! for the Turtle’s gentle wings, 

To flee away, and be at rest! 


And may not love, in burning souls 
Of such a clime as this, 
Utter with such a voice divine, 
Its sorrows and its bliss? 
It fills the eye, the brow, the cheek; 
Yet cannot, as it need not speak. 


Ah no! {tis a vestal fire, 
In the veiled bosom fed, 
Whose hallowed heat must only be 
Q’er its own worship shed : 
Within, within, the spirit kneels, 
Hushed with the rapture which it feels. 


Ah no! it is enough to see, 
Tn glorious eyes like thine, 

O daughter of the vine-crowned land, 
The fervid feeling shine : 


And though the joys of earth invite 
To siptheir flattering streams of pain,— 


‘ ‘ Who, that has tasted earth’s delight, 
She smiles—she sighs—I will not seek Would ever sigh to taste again? 


For surer pledge—she need not speak. Its purest joys, its fairest things, 
B. BT. But serve to wound the bleeding breast: 
Oh! for the Turtle’s gentle wings, 
To flee away, and be at rest! 


—_— oo 
Written for the Casket. 
THE MONARCH?S WISH. 
Oh ! that I had wings like a dove! for then would I But there shall come a glad release 
away, and be at rest. [Lo then would I wander From all the ebdrena thet deskly val: 


tar off, and remain in the wilderness. 1 would hasten Bp een vi 
my escape from the windy storm and tempest.—Ps. And mercy’s voice shall whisper “peace 


Be 6, %, 8. Upon the tempest of the soul: 











The wearied monarch sat apart, 

A moment trom his troubles free; 
Saddened in soul, and sick at heart, 
bi Bia pomp and vanity : 








For death the envied treasure brings, 
And calms the turmoils of the breast; 
And gives the spirit deathless wings, 
To flee away and be at rest! CW. E- 
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Written for the Casket. : 
THE UNKNOWN GRAVES. 


BY MRS. JANE E. LOCKE. 
Holy te human nature seems, 
The long forsaken s;,ot ; 
To deep afiections, tender dreams, 
Iopes of a brighter lot. 
Mrs. Hermans. 


It was a fearful period in New England’s 
early history. The pilgrim fathers, enduring 
persecution and wrong, had become jealous of 
their rights and suspicious of every novelty. The 
night was dark and boisterous, and the tempests 
of autumn gathering up their might threatened 
deeper distress to the unprovisioned colonies, 
when the family of Gov. Endicott was surprised 
by the entrance of two ——o habited each 
in along black surplice and ood. There was 
a startling pause as they entered, during which 
they stood as criminals awaiting their destiny. 
The Governor, placing himself in attitude of de- 
fence, and assuming an airof one who was wont 
to command, demanded who they were and what 
their errand. The stoutest of the two laying 
aside his cowl and bowing witha courtly air, 
replied, “‘ fear not, honored sir, we are from the 
haughty, persecuting government of Charles II. 
and we come to you as exiles—outlaws,on whose 
heads a price is set, entreating vour protec- 
tion.” The Governor drew up his benignant 
countenance to a sort of frown, and sternly bade 
them welcome. The strangers gravely seated 
themselves while the eldest continued;— 

“‘ Tt were not best to conceal my character sir, 
at this critical hour in the political affairs of 
England ; I will therefore boldly declare myself, 
Iam William Goffe, one of the judges of King 
Charles the Ist, and now, that Cromwell is de- 
posed, and Charles the 2nd about to be pro- 
claimed, { with this my wife have sought pro- 
tection here, yet I ask it not for myself ‘beneath 
your roof, 1 would seek a more retired spot, and 
if you will but shield and shelter the companion 
of my besom till the tempest of political fury be 
spent, you will not be conferring a favor:on un- 
grateful hearts.” . 

Governor Endicott immediately signified his 
readiness to accom modate and oblige them; 
and it was soon agreed that on the succeedin 
morning Goffe should remove to Cambridge, a 
the lady, his wife, rernain in the family of Goy. 
Endicott and pass for his own daughter. 

Accerdingly next morning the exiles “ pressed 
the parting hand,” and bade adieu with swellin 
bosoms, little deeming it was their last devowell 
The wife of William Goffe was the daughter of 
Robert Endicott, Bart. brother to the Governor 
of the colony of Massachussetts, at whose house 
she now dwelt, consequently she felt not entirely 
as astranger; but so long had she been wont to 
tread the paved walks of England and accus- 
tomed to courtly honors that she was ill pre- 
pard to dare the perils and the sufferings of that 
infant colonly: yet with woman’s heroism, and 
woman’s faithfulness, she forsook her titled 
splendours and accompanied the idol of her 
heart in exile to this unexplored, savage wil- 
derness. 

Not long however had they remained in their 
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new situations, before the act of indemnity was 
brought from England, and it appeared that 
Goffe was not excepted with those to whom par. 
don was offered; consequently the Governor was 
obliged tosummon a courtof assistants to consult 
about securing him, but they did not agree to it 
yet finding it unsaf: to remain where he was, 
Goffe immediately left Cambridge, and none 
knew whither he went, not even the grief strick. 
en spirit of her, the companion of his youth, the 
sharer of his exile. A few days after his removal 
a hue and cry was brought by way of Barbadoes 
and the Governor and assistants issued a war- 
rant as in loyalty they were obliged, to secure 
him ; and to avoid all suspicion of their sincerity 
they sent two zealous loyalists through the co- 
lonies in searchofhim. But though he effectual- 
ly eluded discovery, the yearning soul of his be- 
loved wife was not quieted, for she knew not but 
he was a captive in savage hands, or sufferin 
even greater perils than savage ingenuity coal 
devise. It was in vain her friends endeavoured 
to cheer her suffering heart, and in vain that they 
offered her the sympathies and the consolations of 
friendship. Years passed on, each bearing on its 
bosom the unebbing tide of her woe and the re- 
cord of woman’s constancy; years passed on, and 
she passed from youth to middle age, with her 
spirit still unburthened, and her sorrow un- 
assuaged. The flatteries of those who would 
gladly have won her to themselves, she heeded 
not, and the vows and protestations of England’s 
titled sons as they knelt before her on their pub- 
lic errands hither, passed by her as the wind, 
—_ there was scarce a shadow of probability 
that he for whom every sacrifice was made, would 
ever again return to shield her beneath the arm. 
of his protection. Patiently, meekly, aye, and 
joyfully could she have borne with him his degra- 
dation and his shame, if shame and degradation 
there could be, in bearing the image of an out- 
law and an exile for a deed his conscience and 
his country had approved; patiently and meekly 
could she have borne with him his sufferings and 
privations, but to be separated from him and 
unceitain of his fate, was more than her wo- 
man’s heart could bear. 

There was at this tame an Indian, by thename 
of Ninnigret, a sachem of the Niantick’s, one of 
the most venomous and subtle among the nume- 
rous tribes of the Naragansetts, who had for a 
time held bitter enmity towar dthe family of long 
Gov. Endicott, and he having by some secret 
art become acquainted with the circumstances 
of the regicide Goffe, and ascertained also the 
situation and distresses of his faithful wife, re- 
solved on a plan to convey her away and destroy 
her, hoping thus to afflict the family of the Go- 
vernor and vent his hatred. 

Accordingly he kept hourly watch about the- 
dwelling, and finding her one evening on an ex: 
cursion alone to a neighbouring grove, he step- 
ped forward and in a friendly tone and manner 
made known his errand, telling her that her 
husband was secretly holding himself in 
cave of a high rock, which was the fact, near 
New Haven; and that he had sent him to give 
her information and conduct her to the place; 
and added that it must be done without the 
knowledge of any one, lest public informatio 
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should be obtained of his residence, and be con- 
sequently exposed to the long threatened punish- 
ment. The heart of Mary Goffe bounded with 
joy at the communication, and she was ready to 
accompany the savage through the untrod path- 
less wilderness even to its most desolate haunts, 
could she but once more behold the object 
around which had clustered all her youth’s bright 
hopes, and her heart’s most sacred sensibilities. 
She paused a moment—a slight expression of 
distrust passed over her countenance ; then once 
more looking in the face of her narrator her con- 
fidence was renewed and she moved gaily for- 
ward with her savage escort. 

Ah what will not the affection of woman dare, 
and its enthusiasm attempt; in the blindness of 
her love through every age, what sacrifices has 
she not made and what perils suffered that she 
ae unhindered bow down to the star of her 

outh. 

The sachem was accompanied by a band of 
hardy warriors and they had not proceeded far 
before she was made to understand their unhal- 
lowed deception, and by menaces and threats 
forced to a state of the most distressing and per- 
plexing fearfulness. Hunger, and cold, and 
sickness, and suffering of every kind, the deli- 
cacy of her constitution was made to endure and 
its feebleness support. But it would be in vain 
toattempt to pourtray the sorrows and the woes 
of her long anddreary wanderings. Daily was 
she expecting and wishing the hour of her trial 
and her torture, but it came not, while her spirit 
strove with savage insult. At length after the 
weary wanderings of nearly two years, during 
which she had seen no human face but the sava- 
ges around her, the faggots were gathered, the 
implements of torture prepared on the top of the 
highest mountain that overlooks the Connecti- 
cut,near Northampton. The river rolled as now 
inall its majesty along, and its beautiful curve 
was distinctly visible from the top of that com- 
manding eminence. What though the hand 
of centuries had not polished the mountain and 
dignified the plain, yet the forest stood in its na- 
tive grandeur, laden with foliage, grass and 
herbage flourished, and flowers in all their beau- 
i bloomed unplucked and the impress of the 

od of nature dwelt on all around; in view of 
these the heart of the woe worn captive felt the 
presence of the Deity and could calmly yield 
herself to her destroyers. 

But while these things were preparing there, 
other and still more alarming scenes were 
passing in the village a few miles below them. 

he Sabbath’s holy calm as yet unbroken by 
the savage whoop had settled on the spirits of 
thatsmall band of puritans and they had gathered 
with hallowed yearnings in the house of prayer, 
rejoicing in that interval of alarm and peril; 
suddenly their orisons ceased, and the still com- 
munion with their God was broken by the yells 
of savage warriors. Unarmed and defenceless 
as they were, confusion and consternation pre- 
Vailed. But in the midst of their alarm when all 
Was terror around, there appeared among them 
an aged and venerable man, in military armour, 
and with the air of one of authority he immedi- 
ately placed himself at their head and led them 
to the onset. Valiant indeed were his deeds, 
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for by his bravery the enemy were soon dis- 
persed. But instantly he disappeared, leaving 
the astonished and grateful inhabitants to the 
conjecture that the arm of an angel had deliver- 
ed them. As he passed from their gratulations, 
he discovered, through the bending forest, the 
fire prepared, and the helpless vietim of Ninni- 
gret ready for sacrifice. His spirit was embold- 
ened, and his arm strengthened for the rescue; he 
hastened to the spot with the firm and elastic step 
of his better days. The savages noticed his ap- 
proach, and simultaneously they shrank back 
from a look so bold and daring. Their leader 
resolving to accomplish his work of death, in- 
stantly raised his tomahawk, and planting it in 
the head of his captive, fled with his followers far 
into the forest’s fastnesses. 


At this moment the valorous stranger came 
up and knelt to raise that fallen one from the 
earth. But more than the lassitude of fatigue, 
and the weakness and tremulousness of age 
came over him as he traced in the ghastliness of 
death, and though the marks of grief, and woe, 
and years, the features of one whose image he 
had cherished in his heart with an idolatry that 
had been almost crime in the sight of Heaven— 
the companion of his youth—the wife of his bo- 
som! Years, painful years had passed since their 
separation in their exile, and that face and form 
he had worshipped so devotedly were changed 
indeed, still the beauty and the grace were there, 
and they could not be mistaken even in the fix- 
edness of death, and he wept, aye, wept as wo- 
man weeps, till his armour was dewed as with 
the rain drops. Alas! the tears of manhood, they 
gush forth from the agony of an o’erburdened 
spirit, as the torrent from the swollen fountain 
bursts through all restraint. 

At length he rose from the earth with a calmer 
spirit, and raising his dead wife in his arms, he 
bore her far through the forest depths and de- 
positing herat the foot of a lofty mountain, he dug 
a grave, and after kneeling long and fervently 
beside it, he laid the clods upon the bosom of his 


love. 
* * k * * * 





In an unplained, unrivered, and unromantic 
town in the interior of Massachusetts there rises 
abruptly from thesurrounding scenery a beautiful 
mountain, abounding equally in vegetation and 
story, and still known to its inhabitants by its ori- 
ginal Indian name. {[toverlooks many very pleas- 
ant villages ; but by far the most beautiful of all it 
pena, are the rudelyjconstructed dwellings 
of the inhabitants at its base, with their fertile 
gardens, rich in culinary importance, stretching 
toward the sun and bedded with herbage and 
flowers, while here and there rises in rustic 

andeur a stately stock of the sunflower, the 
most domestic of all Flora’s numerous family, 
and the more ungraceful holly with its inrume- 
rable varieties; and still further on “ the twink- 
ling maize field,” the meadows with their wa- 
ving grass, and grain, the untilled pasturage 
dotted with lowing herd and bleating flocks, 
gotetly erating the hillocks or ruminating in 
its valleys ere is also at the foot of this 
mountain a small pond, glittering in the rays of 
the noonday’s sun, and reflecting its sedgy 
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margin, and the drooping tassels of the willows 
that fringe its banks. 

It was near these that a small party of the 
original Massachusetts colony quietly located 
themselves, after their sun of battle had gone 
down; but as they began to fell, and build, and 
frame, and cultivate what then was but a forest, 
‘they discovered a slight mound of earth marked 
at each end by two bits of unhewn stone, and on 
them rudely carved the letters M. G. 1679. On 
one side of it there stood rooted a plant of the 
sweetbriar, shedding its fragrance round the 
desolate spot, and on the other a giant oak which 
seemed like one of the fathers of the soil ; many 
of its boughs were leafless anddead. But these, 
as well asits trunk, were covered with leaves of 
the ivy which had sprung up at its root, and 
merced the body with its tendrils until the bark 

d grown over it insome places, and it seemed 
a part of the oak itself. It was the only tree of 
the kind that could be found in thatvicinity, and 
the ivy is by no means an indigenous plant, there- 
fore, there was every reason to believe that these 
had been transplanted by some careful hand to 
mark that spot, ‘‘ holy to human nature.” It was 
also surrounded by a small spot of cultivated 

‘Jand, and near it an old log hut in a dilapidated 
state, its timber overgrown with moss, and here 
and there among the ruins a rusty kitchen uten- 
sil, orimplement of husbandry. Ali these were 
earefully examined, and the place left to its des- 
elation. Indeed the inhabitants avoided the place 
asa haunted spot and feared to tread the soil. 
Many and various were the conjectures respect- 
‘ang it. Some declared that it was the grave of 
Paugus; others, that it was that of one of the 
Salem witches, who having fled from the scene 
of confusion they had created, had perished there; 
while one old lady, the oracle of the town, col- 
lecting more of truth than others might have be- 
lieved, deposed, that it was the grave of one of 
the judges of King Charles the Ist, and from 
this it was commonly received, that it was the 
grave of a murderer; and hence, at that super- 
stitious age, the stoutest and most fearless of all 
that hardy band of labourers that emigrated 
thither, dared not turn the sward around it. But 
there was one who ‘new its history, and treas- 
uring it in his heart, daily watched that sacri- 
lege did not polute it, while tradition with her 
Babel tongues was babbling. 

At sunrise on a morning in spring, an aged 
man, of giant stature was discovered by the in- 
habitants of the nearest dwelling in an attitude 
of prayer beside that lonely grave. His beard 
was long, and his locks thin and hoary and un- 
protected by any covering, fiercely wrestled 
with the winds that swept around the mountain, 

and his stout and sinewy frame seemed as un- 
yielding as the tall forest around him. His Joins 
were slightly girded with the skin of the wolf 
and his feet bound in that of the timid fawn. 
Horror and amazement siezed the affrighted 
family, and they at first believed it some super- 
natural visitor to the tomb of an injured relative. 
Shortly they become more retiodal, and come to 
the conclusion, that it was a lunatic, or wild man 
of the wood who had his dwelling in some recess 
of the mountain, and they resolved to watch him 
through that day, and communicate his move- 
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ments to the neighbouring peasantry, and should 
he make his appearance on the succeeding, they 
would give him chase as they would the beasts of 
the forest. Ere long, however, the aged stranger 
rose from his orisons and gazing steadfastly a 
few moments on the grave before him, he turned 
away, and began to collect from the rumsaround, 
the bits of broken wood and small timber; with 
these in the course of the day he erected a sort 
of booth, covering it with the boughs of the oak 
that stood in lonely pride on that desolate spot. 
Thus he had formed a shelter from the rain and 
sun, and a covering for the night ; observing this. 
asa token of pacific disposition, the inhabitants 
began to look upon him less fearfully or more 
leniently, and to consider him as a being of 
friendly order, and whose claim to the soil was. 
prior to their own, and they concluded to let him 
remain peacefully and enjoy as he would his own 
mysterious character and hermit seclusion. 
For many months he made his fearless abode 
in the then dreary place, keeping himself aloof 
from the society of man, and apparently holding 
intercourse alone with Heaven and the mysteries 
of his creation. ag! was he to be seen beside 
that lonely grave in the attitude of prayer. At 
length one morning at the accustomed hour he 
was missed at the spot where he was wont to 
kneel in adoration, and nothing was observed 
of him through the day. Another followed, and 
another, and he was absent still, and conjecture 
was earnest to account for his disappearance. 
Finally it was determined to rally the bravest 
among them and proceed to the hut. Accord- 
ingly, after he had been missing three or four 
days, several of the sternest and the stoutest 
among them formed a band and entered the hut. 
Braver hearts than the fathers of that age pos- 
sessed were never on Columbia’s soil, yet even 
these quailed and shuddered, as they found 
themselves in presence of a feared and dreadful 
thing—the mere vestige of humanity in the ver 
throes of death. Alas there is ever a fearful- 
ness attached to mystery and death. It has 
made the bold heart shiver and the sturdy shrink: 
What wonder then, they should stand aghast 
when these that make earth a fearful spot, brake, 
upon their vision in the fullness of their terror, 
he object of their search was stretched upon 
the ground before a small faggot blaize and 
loosely wrapped in a blanket. Nothing like 
food appeared within his reach, and his haggard 
looks betokened he had not obeyed nature's call 
for many a day. A few papers were laying 
about the hut, a pen and ink stood in one corner 
of it and his hand firmly clenched a folded piecé 
of parchment. To the sound of human voices 
he roused fur a few minutes, seemed to parly 
with death and raising his eyes to those who sur 
rounded him, in a feeble and tremulous voice he 
interrogated, “ Are ye come to bury me now’ 
The destroyer has not finished his work.” To 
this one of the boldest among them replied, “ nay, 
we are not come on any purpose of harm or er- 
rand of mercy and if necessary would be minis: 
ters of mercy; nor would we molest the stran- 
ger who is at peace in his own dwelling. But our 
usiness here was to learn the fate, and if pos- 
sible, ascertain something of the character 
one who has seemed a wanderer in this valley, 
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shunning the haunts of men and familiar only 
with the forest caves.” ‘“* My history,” the aged 
man replied, “ has no connexion with any thin 
here, nor can never be fully known, nor has it 
ever been wept or mourned by any, except the 
occupant of that grave ye may see not far dis- 
tant; many incidents of my life may stand re- 
corded on England’s history, and others perhaps 
connected with the annals of America, but the 
heart’s true history can never be told. The 
events of our lives become important to our- 
selves, only as they influence and affect the heart. 
And dropping the parchment he had held, he 
added, that, ‘I had hoped, would preserve my 
name from oblivion and asked no more—’tis use- 
less now, my hour has come,and I beseech ye 
men, bury me in solitude and silence beneath 
thataged oak, and beside that grave where I 
have so often knelt, the grave df my wife, and 
let my name only be there inscribed, for I am 
William Goffe, England’s long lost, long exiled 
son. There was a choaking fer utterance and a 
struggling,for breath and then a moment and the 
heart of the regicide was at rest forever ! 

* * * * A long unbroken pause succeed- 
ed, and that firm band gravely and solemnly 
obeyed the injunction of the dead, and to this 
day the spot is marked and passed with hallow- 
ed breath, and childhood points it out, as the 
place of the Unknown Graves. 


—<=>_—. 


Bombardment and Defence of Stonington, 
During the late War with Great Britain. 

No part of the sea-coast of Connecticut is more 
exposed toan annoyance from an enemy than the 
village of Stonington. Itis compactly built ona 
pies of land extending into the sea, with a_har- 
bour easy of access and wholly unfortified. Dur- 
ing the late war, whilst the national vessels were 
blockaded in the harbour of New-London by 
the British fleet, the inhabitants of Stonington 
were under continual apprehension of a visit 
from the enemy. The blockading ships were 
in fair view of the village, and their boats al- 
most daily reconnoitred along the coast, appar- 
ently with other objects than the interruption of 
commerce. We implored the general govern- 
ment for protection, but it was not found conve- 
hient to grantit. The governor of the siate, 
however, sent us asmall guard of militia to aid 
the inhabitants in keeping a nightly watch, and 
sound the alarm in case the enemy should ap- 
proach. Despairing of further aid, the citizens 
who were disposed to do their duty to their coun- 
try and to themselves, resolved to take their de- 
fence into their own hands. By voluntary la- 

ur, three temporary breastworks were thrown 
up in different positions. At the upper work 
a stafi-flag was planted, and a small platform 
Prepared, on which was placed two fine eigh- 
teen-pounders which had been obtained from 
the national government previous to the war. 
Scarcely were these hasty preparations made, 
When on Tuesday, the ninth of August, 1814, the 
hostile fleet was perceived tobe in motion, pass- 
lug through Fisher’s Island Sound and coming 
On in the direction of Stonington. Various con- 
jectures were formed as to their destination; 
few of us, however, supposed that so formidable 
25 
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a force could be arrayed for the attack of our 
defenceless village. As they continued to ap- 
proach, the female portion of our population ex- 
pressed great alarm, which soon rose to indis- 
cribableconsternation when the whole squad- 
ron were seen toenter our harbour, consisting 
of the Ramilies, seventy-four, the frigate Pacto- 
Jus, the bomb-ship Terrour, and the brig of war 
Despatch, of twemty guns. Soon after they 
were moored, a barge put off from the nearest 
ship and rowed towards the shore, bearing a 
white flag. A momentary consultation was held 
among the inhabitants who were then assem- 
bled, on the question what shall be done? when 
it was decided, as bya general impulse, to 
meet the foe! Immediately several gentlemen 
entered aboat and proceeded to receive the 
flag- The officer of the barge, the first lieuten- 
ant of the Ramilies, presented an unsealed com- 
munication, of which the following is an exact 
copy, but refused to answer any interrogato- 
ries f r than to sayhe had performed his 
aay in delivering the message of the commo- 
ore. 
“His Britannic Majesty’s ship Pactolus, 
9th August, 1814, half-past 5, P. M. 
“Not wishing to destroy the unoffending in- 
habitants residing m the town of Stonington, 
one hour is granted them from the receipt of 
this to remove out of town.  T.M. HARDY, 
Captain of his Majesty’s ship Ramuilies.”’ 
I shalt not attempt to describe the agitation 
which this message occasioned. Its brevity, its 
awful import, the overwhelming force of the 
enemy, our defenceless condition, and the short 
time allowed us to remove our “unoffending” 
women and children, and to prepare for the con- 
flict, awoke sensations which can be more easily 
conceived than expressed. The brief space al- 
lotted us was diligently employed in taking our 
non-combatants to places of safety, and in col- 
lecting whatever ammunition could be found in 
the possession of individuals, whilst ten deter- 
mined volunteers took their stand at the breast- 
work, to observe the first movements of the ene- 
my. All remained quiet until eight o’clock in 
the evening, when the Terrour commenced the 
bombardment, by throwing a shell into the town, 
and continued with short intervals to fire bombs 
and carcasses through the night. Nothing was 
done, at that period, on our part, except once 
discharging an 1 A pag oh agen at the brig, 
which had mapen ed a lantern in her shrouds, 
but immediately hauled it down from the appar- 
ent effect of the shot. As soon as the day broke 
on Wednesday, the enemy’s barges appeared 
at a short distance from the east side of the 
int,and commenced firing their rockets at the 
uildings. Immediately a sufficient number of 
the volunteers dragged one of their guns across 
the point, attacked the barges from the open 
field, sunk one of them, compelled the rest to re- 
tire, and, in the midst of a raking fire from the 
brig, returned to the breastwork in safety. At 
sunrise, the brig of war commenced firing upon 
the town, approaching within grape-shot dis- 
tance of the shore. At the same moment. the 
Terrour resumed the discharge of rockets and 
throwing of shells and earcasses. Whilst the 
brave men atthe guns were doing their duty, 
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others equally fearless followed the rockets and 
carcasses tothe buildings, and extinguished the 
fires they were kindling—a perilous service 

which they continued to perform to the end of 
the conflict. Tie men at the breastwork had 
ammunition fer one gun only, which they aimed 
with deadly effect, hulling the brig at every shot; 
but their powder at length failing, they reluctant- 
ly retired for a short time, until the express 
which they had despatched to New-London 
should return with a supply. 

This, to their great joy, arrived at eleven 
o'clock, A. M., when they instantly repaired to 
their post, nailed their colours to the staff, open- 
ed their fire anew, and with such effect that the 
brig. in no great length of time, to avoid being 
sunk, cut her cable and retired, leaving her ca- 
ble and anchor behind, which were afterwards 
secured, and are still preserved. During this 
exhibition of desperate valour, the men were 
driven to the expedient of making cartridges 
with clothing torn from their bodies, and weeds 
collected around the breastwork ; and when the 
match-rope failed, they fired the cannon with a 


‘small gun snapped over the vent. The number 


of men thus engaged at no time exceeded twen- 
ty, all equal in command. The bombardment 
continued until Thursday, when a cessation of 
hostilities took place, and a flag was sent from 
Commodore Hardy, with a message, the purport 
of which was, to require us to send on board his 
ship Mrs. Stewart, the Britishconsul’s wife, then 
in New-London, and to give a pledge that we 
would not send edoes to annoy his ships. On 
our compliance with these terms, he engaged 
the bombardment should cease. With a spirit 
becoming the occasion, he was told in reply, 
that no compliance could be expected from us, 
and no favours were asked of him beyond what 
the rules of honourable warfare required. The 
bomb-ship re-commenced her fire of shells and 
carcasses; and on Friday, after the Ramilies 
had fired two broadsides at the town, the squad- 
ron, about noon, retreated to the place from 
whence it came, with little cause of triumph, it 
is believed, at the result of the expedition. 

Should it be asked how many lives were lost 
on our part? Imust answer, with gratitude to 
God, not an individual was killed. One young 
man received a wound in the knee, and died six 
months afterwards. This statement may ap- 
pear incredible when it is considered that during 
a part of the conflict the men were wholly ex- 
posed to the enemy’s fire—that their breastwork 
was merely a mound of earth—the star-span- 
gled banner, which hung low over our heads, 
was pierced with many balls, and the board- 
fence and buildings in their rear were perfora- 
ted in a manner so remarkable, as would seem 
to render it impossible that any of them could 
have escaped uninjured. It will also be seen 
that those who were engaged in watching the 
houses, and guarding them against the effects of 
the rockets and shells, were exposed to dangers 
of no ordinary kind. Their unremitting efforts 
prevented a single instance of conflagration, al- 
though many buildings were greatly injured by 
the balls and shells, and some were wholly des- 
troyed. oo : 

Tbe bombardment, it is perceived, lasted 
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from Tuesday evening to Friday noon; dari 


which many incidents of an interesting nature. 


occurred which cannot now be detailed. One 
instance, however, of female fortitude and filial 
piety united, I feel it a duty to record. A few 
rods in the rear of the breastwork stood a small! 
house, in which resided an aged widow and her 
daughter. The mother was sick and could not 
be moved. Her daughter remained alone with 
her through the night of Tuesday and the battle. 
of Wednesday, until the mother died. The 
daughter then went forth to announce the fact 
and obtain assistance to bury the dead. No fe. 
male aid could be had; all had fled. A few men 
assembled, but perceived they could do nothi 
with the body except to take it with the bed an 
covering, and bury them together. According- 
ly they carried all to the nearest burying-ground, 
where they found a hole made by the fall and ex- 
plosion of a shell, in which the whole were in- 
terred, and where they have since remained, 
The composure, the passive courage as well ag 
dutiful affection of the daughter, astonished all. 
who saw her. Without calling for aid or utter- 
ing a complaint, she continued at the bed-side 
of her dying mother until her death, while can- 
non-balls were often passing through the house, 
and even the room were she sat. Her name is 
Huldah Hall. She is still living, poor in worldly 
substance, but “rich in faith,” and I doubt not, 
“an heir of glory. 

_The writer of the foregoing narrative has fut: 
nished no estimate of the enemy’s loss, as he 
probably possessed no certain evidence of its 
amount. But if we may credit the account. 
pat at the time, it was far from proving @ 

loodless affair to the assailants. 

Expresses were also sent to convene the neighi- 
bouring militia, who promptly assembled, were 
organized in the confines of the town, and stood 
ready to meet the enemy if a landing had beep 
effected. 

a 


Written for the Casket. 


Lines written at the request of a friend, on finding 9 
Violet amidst the snows of January, 1834. 


Frail delicate bloomer, how lovely, yet lonely, 
*Mid tempests that chill thee, and wither thy bed; 

In sweetness thou dwellest, meek, beautiful, only 
Survivor of changes, that pass o’er thy head. 


The rose can but blossom, when sunlight grows routid 
her, 
*Mid airs mild and balmy, as zephyrs of spring, 
But thou hast a smile, when the snow wreath hath 
bound her— 
And drear frosts of winter are wild on the wing, 


Let the rose-bud of spring, be the type to remind us 
Of friendships that bloom in the smile of the day, 
But wither and pass, when the sorrows that found us, 

Have rent all the sweets of existence away. 


But thou art the same, true and constant forever; 
The sunlight may glow, or the storm howl above, 

Thy leaf is unfading, thy fragrance dies never— 
Oh! what is thy type, and thine emblem but love. 
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Chapters from the Note-Beok 


OF A DECEASED LAWYER. 


One of the most extraordinary and most in- 
teresting trials of which I findany account in my 
note-book, took place in the Northern Circuit, 
very little less than fifty years ago. It is in- 
structive in many points of view. ‘To those who 
believe that they see the finger of Providence 
especially pointing out the murderer, and guid- 
ing,in a slow but unerring course, the footsteps 
of the avenger of blood, it will afford matter of 
deep meditation and reflection. To those who 
think more lightly upon such subjects; to those 
whom philosophy or indifference has taught to 
regard the passing current of events as glidin 
on ina smooth and ,unruffled channel, varie 
only by the leaves which the chance winds may 
blow into the stream, it will offer food for grave 
contemplation. However they may smile at the 
thought of Divine interposition, they will recog- 
nise in this story another proof of the wisdom of 
the sage of old, who said, that when the Gods had 
determined to destroy a man, they began by de- 
priving him of his senses, that is, by making him 
act as ifhe had lost them. To the inexperienced 
in my profession it will teach a lesson of prudence, 
more forcible than ten thousand arguments 
could make it ; they will learn that of which they 
stand deeply in need, and which scarceanything 
but dear-bought experience can enforce—to 
rest satisfied with success, without examining 
too nicely how it has been obtained, and never 
to hazard a defeat by pushing a victory too far. 
“Leave well alone” is a maxim which a wise 
man in every situation of life will do well to ob- 
serve; but if a barrister hopes to rise to emi- 
nence and distinction, let him have it deeply en- 
graven on the tablet of his memory. 

In the year 17—, John Smith was indicted for 
the wilful murder of Henry Thomson. The case 
was one of a most extraordinary nature, and the 
taterest excited by it was almost unparalleled.— 
The accused was a gentleman of considerable 
Property, residing upon his own estate, in an un- 

requented part of —— shire. A person, sup- 
ed to be an entire stranger to him, had, late 

in a summer’s day, requested and obtained 
shelter and hospitality for the night. He had, it 
was supposed, after taking some slight refresh- 
ment, retired to bed in perfect health, request- 
mg tobe awakened at an early hour the fol- 
wing morning. When the servant appointed 
0 call him entered his room for that purpose, he 
was found in his bed, perfectly dead; and, from 
the appearance of the body, it was obvious that 
had been so for many hours. There was not 
the slightest mark of violence on his person, and 
the countenance retained the same expressien 
which it had borne during his life. Great con- 
‘Sternation was, of course, excited by this disco- 
very, and inquiries were immediately made, 
rst, as to who the stranger was—and, secondly, 
as to how he met with his death. Both were un- 
Successful. As to the former, no information 
could be obtained—no clue discovered to lead to 
the knowledge either of his name, his person, or 
his occupation. He had arrived on horseback, 
and was seen passing through a neighbouring 
village about an hour before he reached the 





house where his existence was so mysteriously 
terminated, but could be traced no farther. Bev 
yond this, all was conjecture. i 

With respect tothe death, as little could be 
learned as of the dead man; it was, itis true, 
sudden—awfully sudden; but there was no rea- 
son, that alone excepted, to suppose that it was 
caused by the hand of man, rather than by the 
hand of God. A coroner’s jury was of course, 
summoned ; and after an investigation, in which 
little more could be proved than that which! 
have here stated, a verdict was returned to the 
effect that the deceased died by the visitation 
God. Days and weeks passed on, and little. 
further was known. In the mean time rumour 
had not been idle; suspicions, vague,indeed, and 
undefined, but of a dark and fearful character, 
were at first. whispered, and afterwards boldly 
expressed. The precise object of these suspi- 
cions was not clearly indicated ; some implicated 
one person, some another; but they all pointed 
to Smith, the master of the house, as concerned 
in the death of the stranger. As usual in such 
cases, circumstances totally unconnected with 
the transaction in question, matters many years 
antecedent, and relating to other persons, as 
well as other times, were used as auxiliary to the 
present charge. The character of Smith, in 
early life, had been exposed to much observa- 
tion. While his father was yet alive, he had left 
his native country, involved in debt, known to 
have been pew of great irregularities, and 
suspected of being not over-scrupulous as to the 
mode of obtaining those supplies of wre | of 
which he was continually in want, and which he 
seemed somewhat — icably to procure. 

Ten years and more had elapsed since his re- 
turn; and the events of his youth had been for- 
— by many, and to many were entirely un- 

nown; but,on this occasion, they were revived, 
and, probably, with considerable additions. 

Two months after the death of the stranger, a 
gentleman arrived at the place, impressed with 
a belief that he was his brother, and seeking for 
information either to confirm ur refute his suspi- 
cions. The horse and the clothes of the unfortu- 
nate man still remained, and were instantly re- 
cognised ; one other test there was, though it was 
uncertain whether that would lead to any posi- 
tive conclusion; the examination of the body. 
The test was tried; and although decomposition 
had gone on rapidly, yet enough remained to 
identify the body, which the brother did most 
satisfactorily. As soon as it was known that 
there was a rae authorized by relationship to 
the deceased to inquire into the cause of his 
death, and, if it should appear to have been 
otherwise than natural, to take steps for bring- 
ing to justice those who had been concerned in 
it, the reports which had been previously float- 
ing idly about, and circulated without having 
any distinct object, were collected into one 
channel, and poured into his ear. What those 
reports were, and what they amounted to, it is 
not necessary here to mention; suffice it to say, 
that the brother laid before the magistrates of 
the district such evidence as induced them to 
commit Mr. Smith to gaol, to take his trial for 
the wilful murder of Henry Thomson. As it 
was deemed essential to the attainment of justice, 
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to keep. secret the examination of the witnesses 
who-were produced before the magistrates, all 
the information of which the public were in pos- 
session before the trial t place, was that 
which.I have here narrated. : 

Lord Mansfield’s charge to the grand jury 
upon the subject of this murder had excited a 

ood deal of attention. He had recommended 

em, if they entertained reasonable doubts of 
the sufficiency of the evidence to ensure a con- 
viction, to throw out the Bill; explaining to 
them most justly and clearly that, in the event 
of their doing so, if any additional evidence 
should, ata: future time, be discovered, the pris- 
oner could. again be neers and tried for 
the offence; whereas, if they found a true Bill, 
and, from. deficiency of proof, he was now ac- 
quitted on his trial, he could never.again be mo- 
lested, even. though the testimony inst him 
should be morally as clear as light. The grand 
jury after, as-was supposed, very considerable 
discussion among themselves, and, as was ru- 
moured, by amajority of only one, returned a 
true Bill. 

Never shall I forget the appearance of anxiety 
exhibited upon every countenance on the en- 
trance of the judge into court. Inan instant the 
most profound silence prevailed; and ,interest, 
intense and impassioned, though subdued,seem- 
ed to wait upon every word and every look, as if 
divided between expectation and doubt, whether 
something might not even yet interfere to pre- 
vent the extraordinary trial from taking place. 
Nothing, however, occurred; and the stillness 
was b by the mellow and silvery voice of 
Lord Mansfield— Let John Smith be placed at 
the bar.” The order was obeyed; and, as the 
prisoner entered the dock, he met on every side 
the eager and anxious eyes of a countless multi- 
tude bent in piercing scrutiny upon his face.— 
And well! did he endure that scrutiny. A mo- 
mentary suffusion covered his cheeks: but it 
was only momentary, and less than. might have 
been expected from an indifferent person, who 
found himself on a sudden “the observed of all 
observers.” He bowed respectfully to the court; 
and then folding his arms, seemed to wait until 
he should be called upon to commence his part 
in that drama in which he was to perform so 
conspicious a character. I find it difficult to 
describe the effect produced on my mind by his 
personal appearance; yet his features were most 
remarkable, and are indelibly impressed on my 
memory. He was apparently between forty and 
fifty years of age; his hair, grown grey either 
from toil,or care, or age, indicated an approach 
to the latter period ; while the strength and up- 
rightness of his figure, the haughty coldness of 
his look, and an eye that spoke of fire, and cide, 
and passion, ill concealed, would have led con- 
jecture to fix on the former, His countenance, 
at the first glance, appeared to be that which 
we are aecustomed to associate with deeds of 
high and noble daring; but a second and more 
attentive examination of the face and brow was 
less satisfactory. There was, indeed, strongly 
marked, the intellect to conceive and devise 
schemes of high import; but I fancied that I 
could trace, in addition to it, caution to conceal 
the deep design, a power to penetrate the mo- 





tives of others, and to personate a eharacter at 
variance with his own, and a cunning that indi- 
cated constant watchfulness and circumspec- 
tion. Firmness: there was, to persevere to the 
last; but that was equivocal; andI could not 
help persuading myself that it was not of that 
character which would prompt to deeds of vir- 
tuous enterprise, or to “ seek the bubble reputa- 
tion at the cannon’s mouth;” but that it was 
rather allied to that quality which would “let 
no compunctious visitings of Nature shake his 
fell purpose,” whatever it might be. The result 
of this investigation into his character, such as 
it was, was obviously unfavourable; and yet 
there were moments when I thought I had meted 
out to him a hard measure of justice, and when I 
was tempted to aceuse myself of prejudice in the 
opinion Ihad formed of him; and particularly 
when he was asked by the clerk of the arraigns 
the usual questien, “Are you guilty, or not 
guilty !” as he drew his form up to his fullest 
eight, and the fetters clanked upon cages as 
he answered with unfaltering to un- 
blenching cheek, “ Not guilty,’ my heart smote 
me for having involuntarily interpreted against 
him every sign that was doubtful. 
The counsel for the presecution. opened his 
case tothe jury ina manner that indicated very 
little expectation of a convietion. He began by 
imploring them todivest their minds of all that 
they had heard before they came into the box; 
he entreated them to attend tothe evidence, and 
judge from that alone. He stated that, in the 
course of his experience, which was very great, 
he had never met with a case involved in deeper 
mystery than that upon which he was then ad- 
dressing them. The prisoner at the bar was a 
man moving ina respectable station in society, 
and maintaining a fair character. He was, to 
all appearance, in the possession of considerable 
property, and was above the ordinary tempta- 
tions tocommit so foul a crime. With respect 
to the property of the deceased, it was strongly 
suspected that he had either been robbed of, or 
in some inexplicable manner made way with, 
gold and jewels to a very large amount; yet, m 
candour, he was bound to admit that no portion 
of it, however trifling, could be traced to the 
prisoner. As to any motive of malice or revenge, 
none could by possibility be assigned; for 
risoner and the deceased were, as far as could 
Gs ascertained, total strangers to each other.— 
Stil hess were most extraordinary eircumstan- 
ces connected with his death, pengners with sus- 
pizion at least, and imperiously demanding ex- 
planation; and it was justice, noless to the ac- 
cused than to the public, that the case should 
undergo judicial investigation. The dece 
Henry Thomson was a jeweller, residing in Lon- 
don, wealthy, and in considerable business ; ane, 
as was the custom of his time, in the habit of 
personally conducting his principal transaction® 
with the foreign merchants with whom he sap 
ded. He had travelled much in the course 0 
his business in Germany and Holland; and it 
was to meet at Hull a trader of the latternation, 
of whom he was to make a large purchase, 
he had left London a month before his death.— 
It would be proved by the landlord of the i? 
where he had resided, that he and his corres; 
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dent had been there; and a wealthy jeweller 
of the town, well acquainted with both parties, 
had seen Mr. Thomson after the departure of 
the Dutchman; and could speak positively 
tothere being then in his possession jewels of 
large value, and gold, and certain bills of ex- 
change, the parties of which he could describe. 
This was on the morning of Thomson’s departure 
from Hull, on his return to London, and was on 
the day but one preceding that on which he ar- 
rived at the houseof the prisoner. What had 
become of him in the interval could not be as- 
certained ; nor was the prisoner’s house situated 
in the road which he ope to have taken. No 
reliance, however, could be placed on that cir- 
cumstanee; for it was not at all uncommon for 
persons who travelled with property about them, 
to leave the direct road even for a considerable 
distance, in order to secure themselves as effec- 
tually as possible from the robbers by whom the 
remote parts of the country were greatly in- 
fested. He had not been seen from the time of 
his mothe, Wie till he reached the village next 
adjoining Smith’s house, and through which he 
passed without even a momentary halt. He was 
seen to alight at Smith’s gate, and the next morn- 
ing was discovered dead in his bed. He now 
came to the most extraordinary part of the case. 
It would be proved, beyond the possibility of a 
doubt that the deceased died by poison—poison 
of amost subtle nature, most active in its op- 
eration, and possessing the wonderful and dread- 
ful quality of leaving no external mark or token 
by which its presence could be detected. The 
ingredients of which it was composed were of 
sosedativea nature, that, instead of the body 
on which it had been used exhibiting any con- 
tortions, or marks of suffering, it left upon the 
features nothing but the calm and placid quiet 
ofrepose. Its effects, and indeed its very ex- 
istence, were butrecently known in this country, 
though it had for some time been used in other 
nations of Europe; and it was supposed to be a 
discovery of the German chemists, and to be 
produced by a powerful distillation of the seed 
of the wild cherry tree, so abundantin the Black 
Forest. 

But the fact being ascertained, that the cause 
of the death was poison, left open the much more 
momentous question, by whom was it adminis- 
tered? It could hardly be supposed to be by the 
deceased himself! there was nothing to induce 
such a suspicion; and there was this important 
circumstance, which of itself almost negatived 
its possibility, that no phial, or vessel of any kind, 

ad been discovered, in which the poison could 
have been contained. Wasit then the prisoner 
Who administered it? Before he asked them to 
come to that conclusion, it would be necessary 
to state more distinctly what his evidence was. 
€ prisoner’s family consisted only of himself, 
ahousekeeper, and one man-servant. The man- 
Servant slept in an out-house adjoining the 
Stable, and did so on the night of Thomson’s 
death. The prisoner slept at one end of the 
house, and the housekeeper at the other, and the 
ceased had been put in a room adenny the 
housekeeper’s, It would be proved, by a per- 
son who happened to be ing by the house on 
the might iu question, about hours after 
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midnight, that he had been induced to remain 
and watch, from having his attention excited by 
the circumstance, then very unusual, of a light 
moving about the honse at that late hour. That 
pemos would state, most positively, that he could 
istinctly see a figure, holding a light, go from 
the room in which the prisoner slept, to the 
housekeeper’s room, and the light disappeared 
fora minute. Whether the two persons went 
into Thomson’s room he could not see, as the 
window of that room looked another way; but 
in about a minute they returned, passing quite 
along the house to Smith’s room again; and in 
about five minutes the light was extinguished, 
and he saw it no more. : 
Such was the evidence upon which the magis- 
trates had committed Smith; and singularly 
enough, since his committal, the housekeeper had 
been missing, nor could any trace of her be dis- 
covered. Within the last week, the witness who 
saw the light had been more particularly exam 
ined; and,in order to refresh his memory, he 
had been placed, at dark, in the very spot where 
he had stood on that night, and another person 
was placed with him. The whole scene, as he 
had described it, was acted over again; but it 
was utterly impossible, from the cause above 
mentioned, to ascertain, when the light disap 
peared, whether the parties had’gone into Thom- 
son’s room. As if, however, to throw still deeper 
mystery over this extraordinary transaction, the 
witness persisted in adding a new feature to his 
former statement; that, after the persons had ree 
turned with the light into Smith’s room, and be- 
fore it was extinguished, he had twice perceived 
some dark object to intervene between the 
light and the window, almost as large as the sur 
face of the window itself, and which he described 
by saying, it appeared as if a door had been 
placed before the light. Now, in Smith’s room, 
there was nothing which could account for this 
appearance; his bed was ina different part; 
and there was neither cupboard nor press in the 
room, which, but for the bed, was entirely empty, 
the room in which he dressed being at a distance 
beyond it. He would state only one fact more 
(said the learned counsel) and he had done his 
duty ; it would then be for the jury to do theirs. 
Within a few days there had been found, in the 
prisoner’s house, the stopper of a small bottle of 
a very singular description; it was apparentl 
not of English manufacture, and was aie, 
by the medical men, as being of the description 
used by chemists to preserve those liquids which 
are most likely to lose their virtue by exposure to 
the air. To whom it belonged, or to what use it 
had been applied, there was no evidence to show. 
Such was the address of the counsel for the 
prosecution; and during its delivery I had 
earnestly watched the countenance of the 
prisoner, who had listened to it with deep atten- 
tion. Twice only did I perceive that it produced 
in him the slightest emotion. When the disap- 
pearance of his bousekeeper was mentioned, a 
smile, as of scorn, passed over his lip; and the 
notice of the discovery of the stopper obviously 
excited an interest, and, I thos an appre- 
hension; but it quickly subsided. I need net 
detail the evidence that was given for the prose- 
cution; it amounted, in substance, to that which 
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the counsel stated ; nor wasit varied in any par- 
ticular. The stopper was produced, and proved 
to be found in the house; but no attempt was 
made to trace it to the prisoner’s possession, or 
even to knowledge. 

When the case was closed, the Judge, addres- 
sing the counsel for the prosecution, said, he 
thought there was hardly sufficient evidence to 
call upon the prisoner for his defence ; and if the 
jury were of the same opinion, they would at 
once stop the case. Upon this observation from 
the Judge, the jury turned round for a moment, 
and then intimated their acquiesence in his lord- 
ship’s view of the evidence. The counsel tolded 
up their briefs, and a verdict of acquittal was 
about to be taken, when the prisoner addressed 
the court. He stated, that having been accused 
of so foul a crime as murder, and having had his 
character assailed by suspicions of the most 
afflicting nature,’that character could never be 
cleared by his acquittal, upon the ground that 
the evidence against him was inconclusive, with- 
out giving him an opportunity of stating his own 
case, calling a witness to counteract the im- 
pression that had been raised against him, by 
seas Owe circumstances which at present 
appeared doubtful. He urged the learned Judge 
to permit him to state his case to the jury, and to 

his housekeeper, with so much earnestness, 
and was seconded so strongly by his counsel, 
that Lord Mansfield, though very much yr 
his inclination, and contrary to his usual habit, 
gave way, and yielded to the fatal request. 

The prisoner then addressed the jury, and 
entreated their patience for ashorttime. He re- 
peated to them that he never could feel satisfied 
tobe acquitted, merely because the evidence 
was not conclusive; and pledged himself, in a 
very short time, by the few observations he 
should make, and the witness whom he should 
call,to obtain their verdict upon much higher 
grounds, upon the impossibility of his being 

ilty of the dreadful crime. With respect to 

é€ insinuations which had been thrown out 
against him, he thought one observation would 
dispose of them. Assuming it to be true that the 
deceased died from the effect of poison, of which 
he called God to witness that he had never even 
heard either the name or the existence until this 
day, was not every probability in favour of his 
innocence? Here was a perfect stranger, not 
known to have in his possession a single article 
of value, who might either have lost, or been rob- 
bed of, that Property which he was said to have 
had at Hull. What soprobable as that he should, 
in a moment of despair at his loss, have destroy- 
edhimself? The fatal drug was stated to have 
been familiar in those cuuntries in which Mr. 
Thomson had travelled, while to himself it was 
utterly unknown. Above all, he implored the 
jury to remember, that although the eye of malice 
had watched every proceeding of his since the 
fatal accident, and though the most minute 
search had been made into every part of his 
premises, no vestige had been discovered of the 
most trifling article belonging to the deceased, 
nor had even a rumour been circulated that 
poison of any kind had been ever in his posses- 
sion. Of the stopper which had been found, he 
disowned all knowledge; he declared, most 
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solemnly, that he had never seen it before it was 
produced in court; and he asked, could the fact 
of its being found in his house, only a few days 
ago, when hundreds of people had been there, 
produce upen an impartial mind even a momen- 
tary prejudice against him? One fact, and one 
only, had been proved, to which it was possible 
for him to give an answer, the fact of his having 
gone to the bed-room of his housekeeper on the 
night in question. He had been subject, for 
many Pf ln of his life, to sudden fits of illness; 
he had been seized with one on that occasion, 
and had gone to her to procure her assistance 
in lighting a fire. She had returned with him to 
his room for that purpose, he having waited fora 
minute in the passage while she put on her 
clothes, which would account for the momentary 
disappearance of the light ; and after she had re- 
mained in his room for a few minutes, finding 
himself better, he had dismissed her, and re- 
tired again to bed, from which he had not risen 
when he was informed of the death of his guest. 
It had been said, that, after his committal to 
prison, his housekeeper had disappeared. He 
avowed that. finding his enemies determined, if 
possible, to accomplish his ruin, he had thought 
it probable they might tamper with his servant; 
he had, therefore, kept her out of their way; but 
for what purpose? Not to prevent her testimony 
being given, for she was now under the care of 
his solicitor, and would instantly appear for the 
purpose of confirming, as far as K Es was con- 
cerned, the statement which he had just made. 
Such was the prisoner’s address, which pro- 
duced a very powerful effect. It was delivered 
in a firm impressive manner, and its sim- 
plicity and artlessness gave to it an appearance 
of truth. The housekeeper was then put into 
the box, and examined by the counsel for the 
prisoner. According to the custom, at that 
time almost universal, of excluding witnesses 
from court until their testimony was required, 
she had been kept at a house near at band, and 
had not heard a single word of the trial. There 
was nothing remarkable in her manner or ap- 
earance; she might be about thirty-five, or a 
ittle more; with regular though not agreeable 
features, and an air perfectly free from embar- 
rassment. She repeated, almostin the prisoners 
own words, the story that he had told of bis hav- 
ing‘called her up, and herhaving accompanied 
him to his room, adding that, after leaving him, 
she had retired to her own room, and been awak- 
ened by the man-servant in the kaprning, with 
an account of the traveller’s death. She had 
now to undergo a cross-examination ; and I may 
as. well state here, that which, though not known 
to me till afterwards, will assist the reader in 
understanding the following scene :—The coun- 
sel for the prosecution had, in his own mind, at- 
tached considerable importance to the circum- 
stance mentioned by the witness who saw the 
light, that while the prisoner and the houseleep- 
er were in the room of the former, something 
like a door had intervened between the candle 
and the window, which was totally irreconcila- 
ble with the appearance of the room when ex- 
} amined ; and he had half-persuaded himself, that 
there must be a secret closet which had esca 
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of which would account for the appearance al- 
juded to, and the existence of which might dis- 
cover the property which had so mysteriously 
disappeared. His object, therefore, was to ob- 
tain from the housekeeper op only person ex- 
cept the prisoner who could give any clue to 
this) such information as he could get, without 
alarming her by any direct inquiry on the sub- 
ject, which, as she could not help seeing its im- 
portance, would have led her at once to a posi- 
tive denial. He knew, moreover, that as she 
had not been in ceurt, she could net know how 
much or -how little the inquiry had already 
brought to light; and by himself treating the 
matter as immaterial, he might lead her to con- 
sider it so also, and by that means draw forth 
allthat she knew. After some few unimportant 
questions, he asked her, ina tone and manner 
calculated rather to awaken confidence] than to 
excite distrust,— 

During the time you were in Mr. Smith’s reom, 
you stated that the candle stood on the table, in 
the centre of the room ?—Yes. 

Was the closet, or cupboard, or whatever you 
call it, opened ence or twice, while it stood there? 
—A pause; no answer. 

I will call it to your recollection; after Mr. 
Smith had taken the medicine out of the cleset, 
o he shut the deor, or did it remain open?—He 
shut it. 

Then it was opened again for the purpese of 
ac the bottle, was it?—It was. 

_Do you recollect how long it was open the last 
time ?—Not above a minute. 

The door, when open, would be exactly be- 
tween the light and the window, weuld it net?— 
it would. 

_I forget whether you said thecleset was on the 
R ht, or left, hand side of the window?—The 
eit. 
_ Would the door of the closet make any noise 
in opening >—None. 

Can you speak positively to that fact? Have 
you ever opened it yourself, or only seen Mr. 
Smith open it?—I never opened it myself. 

Did you never keep the key ?—Never. 

Who did?—Mr. Smith always. 

At this moment the witness chanced to turn 
her eyes towards the spot where the prisoner 
Stood, and the effect was almost electrical. A 
cold damp sweat stood upon his brow, and his 
face had lost all its celeur; he appeared a living 
image of death. She no sooner saw him than she 
shrieked and fainted. ‘The consequences of her 
answers flashed across hermind. She had been 
so thoroughly deceived by the manner of the ad- 
vocate, and by the little importance he had 
seemed to attach to her statements, that she had 
been led on by one question to another, till she 
had told him all that he wanted to know. A 
medical man was immediately directed to attend 
her; and during the interval occasioned by this 
interruption te the proceedings, the solicitor for 
the prosecution left the court. Ina short time 
the gentleman who had attended the witness re- 


turned into court, and stated that it was impos- | Joh 
sible that she could at present resume her 
place in the box; and suggested that it would 
er to wait for an 
It was now about 


be much better to allow 


hour or two. twelve in the 
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day; and Lord Mansfield, having directed 
that the jury should be accommodated with a 
room where they could be kept by them- 
selves, adjourned the court for two hours. The 
prisoner was taken back to gaol, and the witness 
to an apartment in the gaoler’s house; and strict 
orders were given that she should be allowed to 
communicate with ne one, except in the pres- 
ence and hearing of the physician. it was be- 
tween four and five o’clock when the judge re- 
sumed his seat upon the bench, the prisoner his 
station at the bar, and the housekeeper her’s 
at the witness-box; the court in the interval 
had remained crowded with the spectators, 
scarce one of whom had left his place, lest du- 
ed his absence it should be seized by some one 
else. 

The cross-examining counsel then addressed 
the witness—lI have very few more questions to 
ask of you; but beware that you answer them 
truly, for i own life hangs _ a thread. 

Do you know this stopper ?—I do. 

To whom does it belong?——To Mr. Smith. 

When did you see it last >—On the nightof Mr. 
Thomson’s death. 

_ At this moment the solicitor for the prosecu- 

tion entered the court, bringing with him, upon 
a tray, a watch, two money bags, a jewel-case, 
a pocket-beok, and a bettie of the same manu- 
facture as the stopper, and having a cork in it; 
some other articles there were in it, net material 
to my story. The tray was placed on the table 
in sight of the prisoner and the witness; and 
from that moment net a doubt remained in the 
mind of any man of the guilt ef the prisoner. A 
few words will bring ,my tale to its close. The 
house where the murder had been committed 
was between nine and ten miles distant. The 
solicitor,as soon as the cross-examination of the 
housekeeper had discovered the existence of the 
closet, and its situation, had set off on horse back, 
with two sheriff’s officers, and, after pulli 
down part of the wall of the house, had detect 
this important place of concealment. Their 
search was well rewarded: the whole of the 
property belonging to Mr. Thomson was found 
there, amounting, in value, to some thousand 
pounds ; and to leave no room for doubt, a bot- 
tle was discovered, which the medical men in- 
stantly pronounced to contain the very identical 
poisen which had caused the death of the unfor- 
tunate Thomson. The result was too obvious to 
need explanation. 
_ Thecase presents the, perhaps, unparalleled 
instance of a man accused of murder, the evi- 
dence against whom was so slight as to induce 
the judge and jury to concur in a verdict of ac- 
quittal; but who, persisting incallinga witness 
to prove his innocence, was, upen the testimony 
of that very witness, convicted and executed. 


——— 

A man whose great qualities want the orna- 

ment of exterior attractions is like a naked 

mountain with mines of gold, which will be 

frequented only till the treasure is exhausted.— 
NSON 

_—— 

Argument is to be invalidated but by argu- 

ment, and is in itself of the same force, whether 
or not it convinces him by whom it is proposed. 



















From the New York Atlas. 
STORY OF THE COUNTESS OF STAIR. 

This house was occupied by the Dowager of 
the celebrated general and statesman, John, 
second Earl of Stair, who died in 1747. Her 
ladyship, after long exercising a sway over the 
haut ton of the Scottish capital, died here, No- 
vember 2lst, 1769,ata very advanced age. The 
late Mr. Mackenzie, author of the “Man of 
Feeling,” informed the author that he recollect- 
ed her ladyship living in this house. The close 
takes its name from her ladyship. Some re- 
markable circumstances in the early life of this 
at formed the groundwork of a tale by the 
author of Waverly, under the title of “Aunt Mar- 
garet’s Mirror.” They are now related here in 
a more ample form. She was the youngest 
daughter of James, second Earl of Loudoun, and 
consequently was grand-daughter to that stern 
old Earl who acted so important a part in the 
affairs of the covenant, and was Lord Chancel- 
lor of Scotland during the troublesome times of 
the civil war. While very young, about the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, she was mar- 
ried to James, first Viscount Primrose, a noble- 
man of extreme bad temper, and what was 
worse, of very dissolute character. Her lady- 
ship, who had a great deal of her grandfather in 
her, could have managed most men with great 
ease, by dint of superior intellect and force of 
character, but the cruelty of Lord Primrose was 
too much for her. He treated her so barbarous- 
ly, that she had even to apprehend that he would 
some day put an end to her life. One morning, 
during the time she was laboring under this 
dreadful anticipation, she was dressing herself 
in her chamber, near an open window, whenhis 
lordship entered the room behind her with a 
sword drawn in his hand. He opened the door 
softly, and although his face indicated a resolu- 
tion of the most horrible nature, he still had the 
presence of mind to approach her with the ut- 
most caution. Had she not caught a glimpse of 
his face and figure in her glass, he would, in all 
probability, have approached her near enough 
to execute his bloody parpces before she was 
aware, or could have taken any measure to save 
herself. Fortunately, she perceived him in time 
to leap out of the open window into the street. 
Half dressed as she was, she immediately, by a 
very laudable exertion of her natural good sense, 
went to the house of Lord Primrose’s mother— 
where she told her story, and demanded protec- 
tion. That protection was at once extended; 
and it being now thought vain to attempt a re- 
conciliation, they never afterwards lived togeth- 
er. Lord Primrose soon afterwards went abroad. 
During his absence, a foreign conjurer or for- 
tune-teller came to Edinburgh, peotoasing, a- 
mong other wonderful accomplishments, to be 
able to inform any person of the present condi- 
tion of other persons, at whatever distance, in 
whom the applicant might be interested. Lad 
Primrose, who had lost all trace of her husband, 
was incited by curiosity to go with a female 
friend, to the lodgings of this person in the Canon- 
gate, for the purpose of enquiring regarding his 
motions. It was at night, and the two ladies went, 
with the tartan screens, or plaids of their serv- 
ants, drawn over their faces by way of disguise. 
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as | Primrose having described the individual 
in whose fate she was interested, ard having ex- 
pressed a desire to know what he was at pres- 
ent doing, the conjuror led her toa large mirror, 
in which she distinctly preceived the inside of a 
church with a marriage party arranged near the 
altar. To her infinite astonishment, she recog- 
nized in the shadowy bridegroom no other than 
her husband, Lord Primrose. The magical 
scene thus so strikingly displayed, was not ex 
actly a picture; or if so, it was rather like the 
living pictures of the stage than the dead and 
immoveable delineation of the pencil. It ad- 
mitted of additions to the persons represented, 
and of progress of action. As the lady gazed 
on it, the ceremonial of the marriage seemed to 

roceed. The necessary arrangements had at 
ast, been all made; the’ Priest seemed to have 
ronounced the preliminary service; he was 
just on the — of bidding the bride and bride- 

room join hands, when suddenly a gentleman, 
or whom the rest seemed to have waited a con- 
siderable time, and to whom Lady Primrose 
thought she recognized 2 brother of her own 
then abroad, entered the church, and made hur- 
riedly towards the party. 

The aspect of this person was at first only that 
of a friend, who had been invited te attend the 
ne Sma and who had come too late; butas he 
advanced to the party, the expression of his 
countenance and figure was altered very con- 
siderably. He stopped short; his face assumed 
a wrathful ng ar he drew his sword and 
rushed up to the bridegroom, who also drew his 
weapon. The whole scene then become quite 
tumultuous and indistinct, and almost immedi- 
ately vanished entirely away. When Lady 
Primrose got home, she wrote a minute narrative 
of the whole transaction, to which she appended 
the day of the month on which she had seen the 
mysterious vision. This narrative she sealed 
up in the presence of a witness, and then de- 
posited it in one of her drawers. 

Soon afterwards her brother returned from 
his travels, and came to visit her. She asked if, 
in the course of his wanderings, he happened to 
see or hear any thing of Lord Primrose. The 
young man only answered by saying that he 
wished he might never again hear the name 
that detested personage mentioned. Lady Prim- 
rose, however, questioned him so closely that he 
at last confessed having met his Lordship, and 
that under very strange circumstances. Hav- 
ing spent some time at one of the principal Dutch 
cities—it was either Amsterdam or Rotterdam 
—he had become acquainted with a rich mer- 
chant, who had avery beautiful daughter, his 
only child, and the heiress of his enormous for- 
tune. One day his friend, the merchant; inform 
ed him that his daughter was about to be married 
to a Scotch gentleman, who had lately core to 
reside there. The nuptials were to take place 
in the course of afew days, and as he was @ 
countryman of the bridegroom, he was invited 
to the wedding. He went accordingly, was ® 
little too late for the commencement of the cere- 
mony, but, fortunately, came in time to prevent 
the union of an amiable young lady to the great- 
est monster alive in human shape, his own roth- 
er-in-law, Lord Primrose! Although Lady 
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Primrose had proved her willingness to believe 
in the magica! delineations of the mirror, by wri- 
ting down an account of them, yet she was so 
much surprised and confounded by discovering 
them to be consistent with fact, that she almost 
faintedaway. Something, however, yet remain- 
ed to be ascertained. Did Lord Primrose’s at- 
tempted marriage take place exactly at the same 
time with her visit to the conjuror? ‘To certify 
this, she asked her brother on what day the cir- 
cumstance which he related took place. Hav- 
ing been informed, she took out her key, and re- 
quested him to go to her chamber, and open a 
drawer which she described, and to bring her a 
‘ealed packet which he would find in that draw- 
er. He did as he wasdesired, when, the packet 
being opened, it was discovered that Lady Prim- 
rose had seen the shadowy representation of her 
husband’s abortive nuptials, on the very evening 
they were transacted in reality. The story, 
vith all its strange and supernatural circum- 
stances, may only excite a smile in the incredu- 
jous reader. All that the narrator desires to 


say in its favor is this—it fell out in the hands of 


honorable men and women, who could not be 
suspected of an intention to impose on the cre- 
dulity of their friends; it referred to a circum- 
stance which the persons concerned had the 
least reason in the world for raising a story about; 
and it was almost universally believed by the 
contemporaries of the principal personages,and 
by the generation which succeeded. 
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HYMN TO THE STARS. 
BY D. MARTIN. 
Ye burning blazonry of God! 

_ Ye glittering lights that never die! 
That pave the realms by seraphs trod! 
And hold untiring watch on high ! 
And circling Heaven’s eternal King, 
Ye dwell—fis glorious fashioning ! 


Creation saw. your timeless birth, 
_When trom your own clear sapphire skies, 
Ye gazed upon the virent earth— 
An everlasting paradise! ' 
\nd seemed to inock with silent gaze, 
Nature's green garb and tuneless lays! 


Since then ye’ve read the world’s black page, 
> And seen a stream sublime, 
Roil its dark wa'ers o’er an age, 
Of countless years of time! 
tT. those dee) ees l Md ¢ pe 
11 whose deep, dark, unletter’d caves, 
Harth hides her mighty, as in graves. 


Pa } 
Life's wasting—but ye still shine on, 
And seem to me to be— 
TT } } rta , a 
6 NZS upon tie horizon 
O! Eternity’s black sea ! 
Pointing to the far-off sun-lit west, 
BS at ne oe er 
W uere all immortal spirits rest! 
+ De - - 


aig. maa can possibly improve in any company, for 
. hich ae has not respect enough to be under some de. 
"ee Of restraint. 


NY, 
AOmMan 


-_ 
* P . 
; ‘fental pleasures never cloy; unlike those of the 
, UY, they are increased by repetition, approved by re. 
ection, and strengthened by enjoyment. 
AS) 
~0 
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HYMN TO THE STARS—MARK LEE’S NARRATIVE. 
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From the Saturday Evening Post. 


MARK LEE’S NARRATIVE. 


“Toward Heaven’s descent had sloped 
“His waftening wheel.” 
Mixton in Lycidas. 


An amiable youth, like thousands of others as 
young, as amiable, and as poor, was not many 
months since on the point of setting out for the 
Hesperia of the United States, or in plain En- 
glish “The Western Country.” This young 
man a few days before his departure, brought 
his Album to me, requesting the insertion of a 
piece as remembrancer of a friend. I put the 
Album in the drawer of my desk, and in the si- 
lence and quiet of the evening, drew it forth and 
spread it open on my table. 

The circumstance roused all my own recol- 
lections. There was a something of more than 
common interest, of even awful in the very 
sound of **The West” which sighed to my heart 
in whispers of days, months and years, gone in- 
to the past. In the very first settlement of 


| western Pennsylvania, amongst the emigrants 





were several families, from the banks of Swa- 
tara, in the neighbourhood of Hummelstown. 
Many of these were the intimate and cherished 
friends of my parents, who naturally sighed after 
their associates. Then, fifty-two years ago, 
“The West” was not what it is now, a smiling 
and widening garden. Even ideas of distance 
were then very different from what they are 
now. Itis a fact which may well excite a smile, 
that in my native neighbourhood, “Illinois” was 
used as a term to express in the simple minds of 
a primitive people, the utmost limit, the WVeplus 
Ultra. As late as 1785, when residing near 
Washington, then “Cat Fish’s Camp,” the first 
Geographical work ever Ey. into my hands, 
contained a map on which the mouth and a very 
limited part of lower Missouri river were re- 
presented, with the following note: 


“Traders: and hunters, it is said; have ascended 
this river thirteen hundred miles, but its sources and 
branches are unknown.” 


The then mysterious West, was limited by IIli- 
nois river. I cannot resist relating an anec- 
dote, as it illustrates the feelings and knowledge 
of the times. 

On Swatara resided a poor itinerant Irish 
weaver or taylor, by the name of Eneas Grymes, 


and also a poor, but very corpulent Trish wo- 


man, named Jane Montgomery. The young- 
sters, for mischief, had much pleasure in teazing 
Grymes about Jane; and one day his good na- 
ture was tested beyond all bearing; Grymes in 
violent wrath, after a most bitter oath, exclaim- 
ed, ‘Before I'd marry Jenny Montgomery, P’d 


| go to Illinois.” If any man was now to swear, 





that in place of marrying any given woman, 
“He would go to Van Diemen’s Land or New 
Zealand,” the-asseveration would have little 
force when compared with a trip in 1779, or 
1780, from where Herrisburg now stands, to IIli- 
nois. Many, perhaps most of my readers, will 
doubt, perhaps if they do not actually deny the 
fact, that a voyage at present to New Zealand, 
and back to Philadelphia is, in point of difficulty 
and danger, a very inconsiderable affair to what 
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doe 


wasa journey fifty-five years ago from Philadel- 


phia to the spot where stands Vandalia. 

Is there not something seductive in vague or 
undefined danger? Can the conduct of man 
be otherwise explained, in the operations of voy- 
ages by sea; caravan journeying over track- 
Jess desarts; or thuse of land and naval war- 
fare? I should reply myself in the affirmative, 
for long and severely was I schooled to the move- 
ments and motions of my fellow men in the set- 
tlement of the West, where danger presented 
itself in all the aspects from that of mere light 
shadowy terror, to death in all the terrific frowns 
which imagination can conceive, or that the most 
infuriate rage could inflict. 

Though a child, 1 might say an infant of five 
years of age, well do I remember while playing 
on the floor with one brother older and one 
younger, on a very stormy night of the winter 
1780-81, that after some conversation between 
my-parents respecting their friends, already 
gone there, that my father exclaimed, half in 
jest, { believe, “‘why can’t we go to ‘the West- 
ern country?’ ’’ My mother replied in the same 
playful careless strain, ‘*Why not?” 

In as short a time as preparations for his jour- 
ney could be made, my father, early in 1781, 
put his design into effect; went to the West, 
made a cross on Buflaloe, about five miles west- 
ward of the now fine borough of Washington. 

Think not kind reader, from the preceding, 
that you are tobe treated with “My Life written 
by myself,” no, that is a legacy I have bequeath- 
ed te posterity, the reversion to oblivion, and 
the above glance of self biography is introduced | 
to establish the fact, that in this and many-other 
Border Tales which may follow—I am writing 
of events, to which I was either an eye witness, 
or a very close hearer, To what lhave already 
given as personal to mysel{, let me add, that 

rom 1781, to 1815, or from my sixth to fortieth 
year, I resided in “The West.” This residence 
of thirty-four years, has sometimes appeared to 
me as a pecan dream, when some works have 
been put into my hands, purporting, to give the 
character of that generation which subdued the 
wilderness. ‘These are not the men or women 
that havescen,” have I often mentaliy exclaim- 
ed; and have | not seen the men and women of 
the West, from the lakes of Canada tothe Mexi- 
can Gulf? Have | not seen this people under 
every form that this new born society could of- 
fer, and under almost every vicissitude which 
could excite them to action ? 

To say there was nothing peculiar in the color 
and substance of Border Society, would be to 
run into the epposite extreme to the disgusting 
caricatures, which represent a most efficient! 
generation as composed of Yahoos. 

Before resuming the thread of my story, 1) 
must intrude one more remark. Whathas been | 
called the distinguishing character of any given | 
people, has never,in anycase, been the real | 
character of one tenth part of the individuals. | 
The fact is, that the far greater part of every} 
nation or fraction Of nations, have to conduct! 
the business of life, and have neither leisure or | 
inclination to act those deviations from the or- | 
dinary pursuits of their respective callings, which | 
afford travellers element for what they choose! 
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to entitle National Character. To sum up in 
a word what is, in most instances, given as the 
character of a nation, is almost invariably the 
most striking exception that can be given to the 
true character of that nation. Many, and fatal 
are the instances also, where this remark ap- 
plies to individuals. 
* * * > * * 

Traversing the mountain valley in October, 
1781, my infant eye first caught a view of the 
palo of war. It was at the very moment that 

rd Cornwallis and his army found themselves 
in a position, from whence, either advance or 
retreat was alike beyond their power. The rm- 
mour of war on the Potomac, was far from the 
most appalling to families with little children ad- 
vancing every day deeper into the gloom of the 
West. Yes, gloom I] may repeat; with the very 
partial exceptions ef a few recently founded yil- 
lages and farms, “so few and far between,” 
that they rather rendered the untamed face of 
nature still more striking, a dense forest swept 
over the mountains, and spread between the 
rivers to the then unknown regions in the inte- 
rior of the continent. 

Every day travellers on horseback passed 
in both directions our slow moving little cara- 
van, and by both directions came reports of 
thrilling interest; but on the mother’s heart of 
most appalling effect. Still we advanced to the 
bank of the Monongahela, to Chaffinch’s Ford, 
where Brownsville now stands. 

The season was rainy and unpleasant; the 
Ferry-house formed of two of the roughest log 
rooms joined into one cabin, and the whole join- 
ed to a constant stream of travelling both ways, 
gave a pavement of mud in and out doors. 
Young as I was, the scene was imprinted on my 
mind by incidents 1 seem to see at this moment. 
The morning after our arrival at Chaflinch’s, my 
father and mother were sitting in the back part 
of the house; my sister, an infant not three 
months old, on her mother’s breast, and myself 
and younger brother, still hanging on our father’s 
knees. y poor terrified mother was pleading 
to stop, and my father, who had no dread of any 
particular danger, encouraging her to go on to 
the Buflaloe settlement, when their attention 
was arrested by a stranger on horseback, who 
winding down the hill, stopped at the tavern 
door, (tavern and ferry-house in one) and giving 
his horse to one of Chaffinch’s sons, walked in- 
to the front room. This same front room alrea- 
d'y contained several persons, some of them loi- 
terers from the neighbourhood, as it soon appear 
ed. Every traveller was at the moment, a news- 
carrier, come in what direction he would, and 
the stranger had not even time to order his 


| brealcfast, until half a dozen mouths were opel 


with questions regarding the continental an 
British armies. ‘The stranger, with eyes spark- 
ling replied : 

“Oh! friends, fine news, Cornwallis has sur- 
rendered!” 

A very rough man who was sitting near the 
fire-place, sprung to his feet, and without giving 
the stranger a moment to explain, gave him the 
lie direct, and in the next breath swore, that 
“No British army would surrender to the Buck- 
skins.” 
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The stranger, a fine athletic looking man, 
took fire like tinder at the individual and na- 
tional insult, and his eyes flashing fire, replied 
«Dont give me the lie again.” But the instant 
the defiance was pronounced, the advocate of 
the British flashed the bright blade of a scalping 
knife in the face of the stranger, who sprang 
back, throwing off his coat. The whole house 
was in immediate uproar—women and children 
mixing their screams with the loud, hoarse, and 
angry voices of the men, and murder ready to 
be committed, when in stepped a man in the full 
dress of the western hunter warrior; his rifle 
poised in his left hand, and tomahawk in his 
right. Rushing between the combatants, he 
gently pushed the stranger back with his rifle 
hand, while he struck the knife from his oppo- 
nent, who sunk back into his seat in the utmost 
terror. * 

The hunter-warrior, a short, but very broad 
shouldered man, stood an instant viewing the 
crest fallen knife drawer, and then burst forth | 
“Joe Timmons, do you know who I am?—An- 
swerin a moment.” “Mark Lee,” at length re- 
plied Timmons, in great trepidation. 

“Yes, it is Mark Lee, you infamous coward— | 
you could draw your knife upon a stranger, and | 
an unarmed stranger ;—you could deny the suc- | 
cess of a cause you never had courage to either | 
oppose or support with even a knife in your hand; | 
and —— but I need not say what all knows who } 
ever knew you, thatyou area villain. Ihave now, 
God forgive me, saved your life from this young 
man, in his own defence, or from being hung 
for wanton murder.”’ 

Timmons seemed now ready to make a move 
to get away, but the tomahawk of Lee once 
more flashed ia rapid whirls over his head, as 
the warrior in a most astounding voice, exclaim- 
ed, “Keep your seat, or I’ll not leave anear on 
your head,—the head itself is not worth cutting 
off.” This invitation Timmons obeyed, and Lee 








* Let not the reader suppose that this was a man 
of straw, manufactured to be shot at; he really exist- 
ed and made use of, in my hearing, of the very insult- 
ing expression recorded above; but it was not until 
many years afterwards, that I learned, that he was 
One OL a similar set, who had from the commencement 
of its settlement, infested the vicinity of Redstone 
Fort. Mr, Withers, inthe 167th page of his “Chroni- 
cles of Border Warfare,” mentions this band, and 
then proceeds to state; that “So far did their opposi- 
tion to those who espoused the cause of Americas 
liberty, blunt every finer and more noble feeling, that 
many of them were willing to embrue their hands in 
the blood of their neighbours, in the most sly and se- 


cret manner, and in the hour of midnight darkness, for 
ho olience but attachment to the independence ot the 
Colonies. Mr. Withers then proceeds to relate, that a 
conspiracy had been formed to murder the Whigs, 
and for acceding to the terms offered by the Governor 
of Canada, 'Tais plot was discovered, and as our au- 
thor states, only the ring-leader “of this fiendish league 
‘ost his life” He then concludes his account of the 
cowplot, by stating, that:—“A Court, for the trial of 
the conspirators was held at REDSTONE FORT, 
and many of them arraigned at its bar. But as their 
peace had been defeated by its discovery, and as no 
urther danger was apprehended from them, they were 
of athe alter having been required to take the oath 
t allegiance to the United States.” 
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eyeing him again, burst into a laugh, which to be 
felt, must be heard, and then observing, ina most 
sarcastic tone “What a good soul it is”-——then 
another laugh followed by—* Timmons, you have 
done my bidding once, now take up that knife 
and throw it behind that fire’—that order was 
obeyed, “Now, my good fellow, I have one more 
advice to give you,” says Lee, “never be seen 
again with a knife by your side, for, if you do, 
I'll take care to find it employment on that 
scalp,” and sheathing his tomahawk, continued, 
fitting the action to the word, “just so,” and seiz- 
ing the burly hairs of Timmons, he shook him 
round the room, while the poor wretch scream- 
ed with pain and fright. 

At length Lee, with another laugh, whirled 
Timmons into his seat, and turning round, called 
out ‘Mr. Chaffinch, bring us a pintof your best: 
here’s poor Joe Timmons breaking every tooth 
in his head with the ague; but I'll cure him.” 
The spirits was brought in, and Lee filling a 
horn, handed it with a mock bow to his writhing 
victim, saying, “Toss it off my dear fellow, an 
streak it.” 

Timmons obeyed both orders promptly, and ! 
saw no more of him that I ever knew of. Lee i 
knew long and well in after life. As soon as 
Timmons was off the scene, Lee turned to the 
stranger, observing, “Well friend, you say Corn- 
wallis, and his red coats, have surrendered to 
our Buckskins !” 

“I have been told so, and believe the fact,” re- 
plied the stranger. 

‘*‘And I have been told so before, and I believe 
the fact,” replied Lee, ‘“‘for two reasons I have 
no doubt. First I helped to trap Burgoyne and 
his red coats, and in the second place, I don’t 
think a red coat is more in one place than in an- 
other.” 

Here the keen eye of the hunter glanced 
through the inner door on my mother and her 
children, and with the manly freedom, exempt 
from rudeness, which marked the men of his 
cast, rose, entered the room, and seated himself 
by her side, lifting little brother upon his knee. 

‘**Well, good woman, I suppose you have come 
amongst us,—ticklish times—where are you go- 
ing to settle.” 

Before my mother could answer, my father 


relieved her by satisfying the inquirer, and then 
| adding, in an air far more careless than he felt, 


“Mr. Lee, you seem to be well acquainted with 
this country,—you don’t think there is any dan- 
ger of the savages?” 

**You have a little family, so have I,” replied 
Lee, “and it will not do to stop your fears by a 
falsehood—1 do believe there is two kinds of 
danger from these savages. One from them, 
and another from our own foolery.” 

“In going in their way,” said my mother ,timid- 
y. 

Lee smiled and replied, “‘ Yes, in going in their 
way, but not in the manner perhaps you mean.”’ 

*“‘We are strangers to the country,” said my 
father, solemnly, “‘we have entered it withour 
three little ones ; as to myself, 1 have seen much 
of war, but nothing of Indian war, and as you ap- 
pear friendly, and if you have time to spare, we 
would gladly receive from you some knowledge 
of the dangers, if any, before us.” 
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“What 1 have I’ll give you freely,” replied 
Lee, “Il am one of the men called spies, and part 
of my duty is, to put people on their guard ; and 
perhaps 1 cannot do my duty in your case bet- 
ter than just telling my own story.” 

By this time we were joined by several other 
ersons, and all seemed amxious to hear Lee’s 
ittle history, and the warrior seemed as willing 

to fight his battles once more, then commenced. 

“Myself and two brothers were amongst the 
young men who left the banks of Potomac with 
Col. Cressap. In health and youth, and raised 
pretty much in the woods—in the woods we 
were at home. The Indian enemy, and hard 
beds on the ground, or on a rock, were what 
never disturbed our thoughts. Before crossing 
the mountains, I had from every mouth heard of 
that madman Braddock, and the scrape he had 
led his army into, and his ownend. ‘The name 
of this thing of feathers and cocked hat always 
came with Fool, Scoundrel, Rash Blockhead, or 
some other title, ail of which it is likely he de- 
served, but I had not been long on this river, be- 
fore I learned that General Braddock had left 
fools behind him. By the way, stranger, you 
say you have seen something of war, and of what 
you would call disciplined troops. When a boy 
{ saw some of these disciplined troops, and by 
my gun that’s now in my hand in these woods, 

they are the most undisciplined, confused, and 
stupid rabble that ever went blindfolded to be 
shot at. Why in their way, the Indians are the 
most completely disciplined men in the world. 
Were their arms as good, and their numbers 
half as great as ours, they would pick us out of 
these woods toosoon. You, me, or any one else 
may call Braddock a fool, and tell no lie, but we 
are from the mountains to Ohio, doing in the 
small way, what this English fop did in the large. 
Now let me give you a bye-tale or two.” 

Old Cressap’s advice always was, ‘“‘when you 
fear Indians, never kindle a fire; eat meat raw, 
eat worms, or if you cannot do otherwise, why 
fast, but never kindle a fire—why an Indian,” 
says Cressap, “‘can smell a fire as far as white 
man can see one.” 

“These things I laid by for use, and after I 
made that campaign under Capt. Van Swear- 
ingen, and General Morgan, and came hack to 
the Monongahela, after having helped Burgoyne, 
and his red coats, to ease themselves of their 
guns and shot-pouches, | had become just wise 
enough to know, that the only fire to make where 
you have these red rascals to fight, ought to be 
from the lock of your gun. 

“Well, we were amusing ourselves in and 
about Old Red Stone Fort on the hill yonder, 
when in come a runner and told us, that a whole 
family was murdered on the head of Ten Mile 
C a not much abovetwenty miles from where 
we sit. 

**Now we had a number of young chaps here, 
to whom General Braddock was as shy as an 
Indian. Not cowards, but careless, heedless, 
and of course conceited. To hear half a dozen 
of such talking, and if you believe all they said, 
one was a match for any three Shawnees. You 
know as you are an old soldier, that a barrel 
with its head knocked out does not much 
quicker lose its contents, than soldiers do their 
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courage if they doubt their commander; and sp 
every militia man is his own commander, if he 
loses confidence in himself, away he goes, and 
then catch him if you can. 

“To head a few such heroes, 1n order to pro- 
ceed to the scene of the late murder; give aid to 
the inhabitants, and bury the dead, I, Mark Lee 
was named. In all ten, and light on our moc- 
casions, we set out on our march. Another of 
Cressap’s maxims, as he called them, was now 
given to this littlearmy,‘* Keep your mouths shut. 
and never speak a word if you can help it, and 
never loud when an Indian enemy is near,” but | 
might as well have attempted to stop the Monon- 
gahela, as the tongues of my companions; for it 
is useless to say they were under my command. 
Says I to myself, “I hope you'll receive a lesson 
before long,that will be of benefit to you, and 
one you'll never forget.” Two of my terribles 
made themselves particularly merry as we 
marched along, by every once in a while leyel- 
ling their rifles at some distant object, and ex- 
claiming, “If that was only an Ingen,’ and ina 
thousand fooleries of the kind. 

“As I had learned enough of the enemy, to 
know there was never so little to fear from 
them, as immediately after they had made a 
Stroke as we call it—I did not so much care, 
though much vexed. As I expected, we met no 
interruption until we arrived near the place of 
blood, at a block-house, where I joined, and was 
superseded in command, bya captain from the 
waters of Cheat River, who, with twenty men, 
and myself and nine, made thirty. 

“I soon found that the hot blood of my boys was 
cool when compared to that of our captain. 
Nothing was listened to short of pursuing the 
red vais to the Ohio. With the captain | 
found a man of the name of Lewis Bonnet, who 
was a volunteer, and the only man of the whole 
thirty who really knew the country between us 
and the Ohio, and except myself, the only man 
in the company who understood the enemy. 

“We reached the place about ten in the morn- 
ing—and I will not shock you with any long 
description. The little clearing did not occupy 
or extend over three acres of a very narrow val- 
ley at the outskirts of the settlements. The 
woods were very heavy all around; the ground 
rich, and the high weeds and pea-vines give any 
person who really knew the manner of Indian 
marching, the means of tracking where they had 
come in and wentout. We first buried the dead, 
and while the others were so employed, Bonnet 
and myself undertook to search for tlie Indian 
trail, as the captain would listen to nothing less 
than pursuit. ‘The trail was soon found in ad- 
vance and retreat, and the place where the In- 
dians had lain watching their poor victims. We 
were both as anxious for vengeance as it was 

yossible for men to be; but we found, by the bro- 

sen and withered weeds, that the enemy had 
been gone long enough to have crossed the Ohio. 

“ We've fount dhe drail, Captain,” says Bon- 
net, in his Pennsylvania broken English ; “ put 
dhe Ingens are far enufe—dhese fellers know 
wat dhere apout.” : 

This was throwing a candle into the whiskey 
bowl. The captain was determined before, and 





more determined now. 
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“ Yell, vell,” says Bonnet, “‘ away, I lefe town 
on Veeling,” and turning round with a twitch 
of his nose, cries, ** Cume, cume, Mark, vee’ll 
go before.” 
~ “Show me the trail, says the captain, in thun- 
der, ‘do you suppose i’d lead you into danger, 
and then skull behind?’ No! ‘Pll march be- 
fore.” 

“Could Braddock beat this think you?” says 
Lee, and then proceeded with his narrative. 

“ We fell back, of course, after showing the 
trail, Bonnet observing to me in a low voice 
“ Mine got ve’d pe in a fine bickle if dhe Ingens 
vere here.” I made no reply, and all proceeded 
up the deep hollow about may be a mile, when 
our Commander in Chief, scrambling over a log, 
fell backwards under the feet of Bonnet, as the 
sharp crash of a rifle echoed through the woods. 
Iwas in all the battles with Morgan, in taking 
Burgoyne, but such a scream and such groans f 
never heard before or since. 

“Bonnet who was at once our natural com- 
mander, and thought the captain mortally 
wounded, sprung himself behind a tree, calling 
out “ Dhree poys dhree und spreat out.” As 
many as remained obeyed the order; and some 
indeed, got as near the ground, as the ground 
would let them. To do my warriors justice, none 
ran away, but several of the captain’s men were 
never again heard of by me, except while tear- 
ing the pea-vines behind us. There we all lay 
in breathless expectation, peeping past our trees, 
as far as we dare, in order to watch our enemy, 


no sound was heard except the dying groans of 


the heroic captain, and the cracking through the 
thicket behind us of some of our men who broke 
through the pea-vines and bushes with astonish- 
ing speed. 

onnet, who may be, began to suspect the 
truth. but with the true caution of a really brave 
and disciplined man, examined the pan of his 
rifle, loosened his knife and tomahawk in their 
scabbards, and in a commanding tone ordered 
us to keep our places,crouched on his hands and 
knees to the expiring commander, demanding, 
ina half whisper, 

“ Captain, vere aare you vounded ?” 

“Oh, in my side,” replied the captain. 

“IT see no plood,’” replies Bonnet, reaching at 
the same time to the captain’s rifle lying beside 
him. As soon as Bonnet had the rifle in his hand, 
he sprung to his feet with a most boisterous 
laugh, exclaiming, as soon as he could get 
breath — 

“ Flere poys, cume ant let us pury our captain; 
he ish not det, put he vill tie, for he is shot trough 
and trough mit his own rifle.”"* 





* The reader may think this scene overwrought, but 
with a few imaginary incidents, not at all material to 
have now put it on paper, as £ heard it 
d by Bonnet himself, in hisown house in Wheel- 
ing, forty years since. 1t was related when many of 
“le actors were living; and with that and the charac- 
ter ot the old warrior himself, { had no doubt of its 
truth; but in the ensuing year I received the full con. 
lirmation of its truth. Captain Henry Jolly, one of 
Gen, Morgan’s immortal rifle corps, was residing in 
the village, now flourishing town of Wheeling. Jolly 
was a man of excellent natural sense, and not devoid 
of that kind of education which is picked up along 
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We ail crowded around them to see how mat- 
ters stood. The captain, it appeared, in scram- 
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the lanes and commons of human life, and was also 
the companion and triend of Lewis Bonnet. Sitting 
together one day, when the course of conversation led 
me to repeat the incidents related to me by Bonnet, 
and now incorporated into this tale. 

“Ot the tacts, lL have no doubt,” replied Jolly, for 
after I returned from the continental army, all caution 
was worse than neglected by our whites, because they 
confounded it with cowardice. It was only such men 
as Lewis Bonnet, Lewis, John, and Martin Wetsel, 
the Zanes’, and a few others, and I may say myself, 
who then dared to oppose the Indian mode of war- 
fare to themselves. Our young men would actvally 
kindle a blazing tire, and lie down by it in the Indian 
country, and you see they are not yet cured of their 
madness.” 

The concluding remark of Jolly was pronounced 
with much bitterness, and alluded to the tragic event 
which led to our conversation. An event, which many 
of the old inhabitants about Wheeling, will very dis- 
tinctly remember, should their eyes fall on this tale. 

In the fall of 1794, thirteen years atter the capture 
of Cornwallis, two men by the name of Scott, went 
over the Ohio, on a hunting expedition, taking with 
them, as a hireling, a man of the name ot Thomas 
Manrery. ‘The Scotts were fine looking men, and ex- 
cellent nflemen; Mannery, a squat, and very ordinary 
person in appearance, only indeed fit for the woods; but 
low as was his stature, when in the woods he was fit 
for his business. The Scotts, unfortunately for them- 
selves and families, despised poor ‘Tom Mannery too 
much to take his advice. 

After all that had happened under their eyes, these 
men fixed a camp, and at night made up blazing fires, 
setting their rifles against trees or other places, as it 
happened. Mannery, to whose mind all this was. 
wrong, never quit his piece, even when eating or 
sleeping, nor sat in the open glare of their fire at night. 
So were the little party situated a few nights atter 
their arrival in the woods. Mannery was seated 
where the light fell but faintly, but the two Scotts 
were fully exposed. A party of Indians advanced, 
and firedon them. One of the Scotts fell dead on the 
spot; his brother, wounded, ran a short distance, but 
was overtaken and murdered. 

Mannery received a ball which broke his left arm 
just above the elbow, but having his weapon in his 
right hand, and observing the golden rule of war 
against Indians, reserved his fire. ‘The rapid tact of 
Indians, who, in a moment, from the motions of their 
enemy, see whether that enemy is dangerous or not, 
taught them in this case not to rush upon Mannery 
with the tomahawk, and aided also by the dark, this 
wounded man made good his escape. ‘Two of these 
blood seekers pursued him some distance, but as they 
pressed too close,, Mannery teok to tree. Several 
times, he said afterwards, he could have shot one, but 
such was his coolness, he reserved his fire and saved 
his life. Isaw him in Wheeling often after his return, 
and heard him relate the adventure, while his broken 
arm was healing. 

While on the subject of the closing of the Indian 
depredations in the vicinity of Wheeling, and as I may 
not again have as appropriate a place, { must intro- 
dace two circumstances more, to which I was in part 
an eye witness. 

Mr. Alexander S. Withers, in his Chronicle of Bor- 
der Warfare, published at Clarksburg, Harrison county, 
Virginia, 1831, after detailing the murders committed 
on a family of the name of Bozarth, on the Buchannon 
branch of ‘T'ygart’s valley river, in the summer 01 1795, 





sums up by saying : 
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bling over the fallen tree, had cocked his piece, 
and slipping, fell backwards, and the rifle dis- 
charging in the fall, as he struck his side ona 
broken 5 oy the poor man in the confusion, 
actually thought he was shot, as he was indeed 
severely hurt in the fall. When all was explain- 
ed, the situation of the captain was about such 
as that of Joe Timmons, a while ago, except that 
the poor captain was really badly bruised, and 
no Tory. You might say he was acoward, but | 
believe no such thing. He was only employed 
upon what he knew nothing about—and what 
more or less could be said of Braddock ?—But 
to go on. 

The captain, you may well suppose, felt as 
good as dead, when his danger was removed, 
and Bonnet did not spare him in his distress, ob- 
serving :— 

“Now my tear captain, I’ll gife you one biece 
of advise, zust go home, and neever again go 
hoonting Ingens undil you laarn how.” 

How far the captain followed the advice, I 
know not, as I never heard of him since. He 
and those of his men who remained with him, 
now separated from Bonnet, and myself,and 
nine men. There we were in the woods, and af- 
ter the departure of our warriors over the river 
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Bonnet asked me if I intended to return to Red- 
stone. I told him, I had orders to proceed, after 
I had performed my first duty, to Ryerson’s 
Fort, which 1 was to assist to garrison until fur- 
ther orders. He then informed me, that he was 
himself to pass by that place on his way home, and 
would act as guideif necessary. This I very 
gladly accepted, and we set out. Late in the 
evening we reached the Fort, or stockaded 
Block-House, and next morning parted with our 
guide.” 

To all this none listened with perhaps such in- 
tense interest, as my mother, but Lee, fixing his 
eye on my father, observed, “I see by your looks 
that you think I am using a hunter’s liberty ; but 
wait a few moments, and you will hear worse, 
and all true, marvellous as it may be. 

“Joe Timmons is only a worthless, cowardly 
scoundrel, but Simon Girty is an infernal vil- 
lain, such a villain .as can only be formed by 
a mixture of all that’s bad in Indian and white. 
This monster is amongst the Indians, and as an 
example of how completely our people can be 
decoyed to destruction, by men they call savages, 
let me just relate the attack on Wheeling Fort, 
and the massacre above Grave Creek. 

“Wheeling is not alone our outpost—it is the 





“ This was the last mischief done by the Indians in 
North-western Virginia.”—Chronicles, &c. page 319. 

In this, though I am not certain, I am inclined to 
think Mr. Withers mistaken. In the same year, the 
Indians fell upon a family whose name I cannot now 
recall, shana I knew the man personally, who re- 
sided on the waters of Wheeling, and within one mile 
of the house of Lewis Bonnet. The mother, and I 
think two small children, were murdered ; the man, 
though badly wounded, escaped, and was brought to 
Wheeling, and there cured of his wounds. 

The last human blood, however, shed in war near 
Wheeling was that of an Indian, on the morning of 
March 21st, 1795, and as the circumstances illustrate, 
in a very striking manner, one of the objects of this 
tale, I shall introduce them into this note, with some 
detail. 

The Indians had been defeated on the 20th of Au- 
gust, 1794, and all fears of them ever again appearing 
near Wheeling, in a hostile manner, had subsided. 
Early in March, 1795, a party was made up in Wheel- 
ing, to proceed to the Muskingum, on a land jobbing 
expedition. This party crossed the Ohio on the 20th, 
and proceeded to near where St. Clairsville now 
stands. Some of these men had been so long in the 
hab.t of regarding themselves in danger, when west of 
the Ohio, that they suggested some caution, and on 
the morning of the 21st, when ready to move, two 
men, whose names may as well as not be omitted; 
noted hunters they were, and acquainted with every 
part of the adjacent country, and now volunteered 
their services to advance ahead of the main body as 
a guard. This was accepted, and to the wonder of 
the party, a young man by the name of Denny, only 
a short time from Ireland, insisted on also being of 
the advanced guard. With some little mirth, at the 
latter circumstance, all moved forward. 

enny, kept in the rear of his more experienced 
companions, and was no liftle amused by one or other 
repeatedly raising his rifle and levelling it on some 
object, exclaiming, “if that was but an Indian.” At 
length they came to a place on the trace where it 
wound very abruptly back upon its course round a 
very deep and thickly wooded hollow. Denny, who 
was in fact, the only one of the three who was really 





attending to the duty they had to perform, espied 
through the intervening branches, three men, who, as 
the path curved, were walking in the same direction 
with himself and comrades, and must have met face 
to face at the loop of the road. Denny thought at 
once that they were Indians, and stepping up to the 
man next to him, and by a jerk brought him round, 
pointed out the enemy. 

The Indians had not yet seen the whites, but the in- 
stant that the two heroes who so much desired to see 
Indians, were gratified, they thought a small part ot 
the show would answer, actually turned and ran 
backwards at the top of their speed. 

It all the Zanes, and all the Wetsels, had been 
training Denny from his cradle, he could not have be- 
haved much better. It was only when the two white 
men turmed to run, that the Indians espied them, and 
without following the road, they dashed across the 
ravine. It was not even known whether or not they 
saw Denny, who had “taken the tree,” until they 
were rising the bank near him, where they tree’d also. 
With their unerring keeness of eye, the Indians saw 
by his movements, that Denny was not a practised 
warrior, determined to draw h's fire. In this they 
succeeded, but with a consequence they did not prob- 
ably expect. One discharged his piece, calculating 
what happened, that the white man would do so also. 
The Indian intentionally threw away his fire, but 
Denny did not, for the savage received a ball throug) 
his heart, and through the smoke of his own rifle. I 
he had been unsupported, such a proceeding would 
have cost Denny his life in all human probability. 
But the whole affair transpired in less time than | 
have been making the record, and as soon as the 
rifles were discharged in rapid succession, the main 
body, seventeen or eighteen in number, raised a shout 
and set forward. The two surviving Indians fled, 
and the party returned with his scalp and gun, as the 
spoils of a man, who like myself had never before seen 
such a trophy, and such a memento of what man 
may be. 

I close this note, by stating, that though bred from 
an infant in the frontier, this was the only one of these 
disgusting memorials of victury I ever actually be- 
1€! 
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MARK LEE’S 


outpost of white inhabitants on the continent of 
North America. This Fort, if it can be called 
one, was established by ogni d of Govern- 
ment, in 1769, bythe Zane family, Ebenezer, 
Andrew, Silas, and Jonathan, and in fourteen 
years has become§the defensive point of a set- 
tlement extremely flourishing, if we allow for 
its position. It is the most important post on 
the Ohio, from Fort Pitt, downwards, and yet, 
four years ago, when we were busy catching 
Burgoyne, Wheeling, though in name a garrison 
under the Government, had not in it, or nearer 
than Fort Pitt, a single regular soldier. The 
only true guard of the country was, and is,our 
Scouts. * These men are too few in number, how- 
ever, and generally, too young to have much in- 
fluence beyond their individual exertions. Inthe 
spring, and early in the summer of 1777, four 
years since, our scouts reported Indian signs, 
and as no very remarkable outrages had been 
committed, suspected the warriors who made the 
marks to be spies, examining the state of the 
country. Information was sent in at the same 

ime, from friendly Indians, of the Moravian 
as, that preparations were making at Detroit, 
and in the towns of the inostile Indians, to organ- 
ize a force which was, no doubt, intended to in- 
vade the Ohio settlements. Having no regular 
troops, the inhabitants were left to their own re- 
sources, and all was activity. The Fort at 





* Scouts, or spies, as they were indifferently called, 
were men employed to scout the woods, and watch 
the approach of Indians. ‘They were generally young, 
active and sober men, and in te then condition of the 
West, were of the most pre-eminent service to the set- 
tlements. It may be here remarked, as an instance 
how quickly and surely men accommodate them- 
selves to their situation. They were remarkable in 
their ordinary intercourse with society, for taciturnity 
and watchfulness. Of the two most eminent Scouts 
in North Western Virginia, this could be said em- 
phatically. Lewis Wetsel,and Jonathan Zane, were 
almost as careful of their words as of their ammunition. 
These men are gone to rest, and most of their gal- 
lant, brave, and generouscompanions sleep with them, 
and their usefulness is rapidly fading from memory, 
but no language can now convey an idea of the esti- 
mation in which they were held upwards of twenty 
years, from Dunmore’s campaign in 1774, to the treaty 
of Greenville, 1795. 

It is because I personally knew many of these hun- 
ter-warriors, and because the general character of the 
caste to which they belonged, was long exposed be- 
tore me, that I have no patience, nor pretend to pa- 
tience, when I read the trash that is yet issuing from 
the press as descriptive of their manners, and lan. 
guage—the latter in particular. I was in the country 
in the fourteenth year after its original settlement by 
Whites—Red Stone Fort, where the Scene of “Mark 
Lee’s Narrative,” was laid on the basis of fact, was 
established in 1767, and Wheeling two years after- 
wards, The language, habits, manners and customs 
of the western people, if to any very sensible extent, 
were found different from the same characteristics east 
oi the Mountains, the contrast was far indeed from 
being to the disadvantage of the West. Amongst the 
circumstances of my existence, the most felicitous to 
myself, is, that after half a century is past, 1 live to 
give my feeble, but sincere testimony to a body of 
people whose intrinsic worth is not hearsay, but expe- 
rience; and shail be remembered until I follow to their 
10me, 
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Wheeling was put into a state of defence; and 
the scouts became more than usually active. 
By some means, the Indians and their allies were 
made acquainted with the fact, that the whites 
on the Ohio were on their guard, and the inva- 
sion was delayed. 

As week after week passed, and no invading 
force appeared, the whites gradually relaxed 
their vigilance, attended to their crops and other 
business, and finally relapsed into careless secu- 
rity. 

“From this seeurity, the people were awaken- 
ed late in August. The dreadful news reached 
Wheeling, that an army composed chiefly of In- 
dians, of the Northern confederacy, but com- 
manded by Simon Girty, had reached the Mora- 
vian towns on the Muskingum. General Hand, 
who then commanded Fort Pitt, and was the su- 
perior military officer in the country, was made 
acquainted with the state of things in the Indian 
country. 

“The intermediate country was omens with 
Block-Houses, but the only village below: Fort 
Pitt, was at Wheeling. Eight years before, a 
forest untouched. That place in the summer of 
1777, had already a town of thirty houses. Fine 
farms had been opened, and stockof horses, 
cows, and hogs, increased beyond belief. In 
fact, a wealthy little colony had risen on Wheel- 
ing Creek. Lulled into forgetfulness of the ne- 
cessity of more watchfulness and preparation, 
though so recently advised of their danger, these 
people were at last taken by surprise. 

**Ebenezer Zane, though a regular officer, and 
himself and brothers, as wary as men could be, 
they had no legal authority over the people. 
The erection of a defensive enclosure for their 
stock, had been urged, but neglected ; and on the 
first morning of September, Wheeling, and all 
around it had the appearance of peace and safe- 
ty. The approaching Indians, conducted their 
march with consummate skill, avoiding the 
usual routes of approach. Captain Ogal with 
twelve men, had been engaged several days, in 
scouting through the woods to guard against the 
approach of danger, returned to Wheeling on 
the evening of the first of September, reporting 
that no enemy was near, and yet, in that very 
night the invading Indians, (near four hundred 
strong) approached, and made their dispositions 
within very little more than rifle shot of the fort. 
The lights seen in the fort, occasioned in part by 
the arrival of Captain Ogal and his party, in- 
duced the Indians to suppose the very reverse 
of what was true, that the people were on their 
guard. This mistake caused the enemy to de- 
lay the attack, and change their dispositions; 
this saved the whole body of inhabitants from 
destruction. I have said, that the Indians in 
their own way, are the most disciplined of men; 
but I may here observe, that like all other men, 
it is only in their own manner of fighting that 
they are so well disciplined. Against the most 
feeble fort, a block-house, or even a well de- 
fended common house, they are in fact a con- 
temptible enemy. On the contrary, however, it 
is real matter of astonishment; the skill with 
which these men of the woods, draw the whites 
into positions, to give themselves the full advan- 
tage of their forest mode of warfare. 
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““Wheeling creek, in its windings, meets the 
base of a hill about one mile above its mouth. 
Inflected by this hill, the creek winds to the 
southward nearly parallel to the Ohio, and cur- 
ving again, is lost i that river, as tongue 


of land between the two streams. 
next the Ohio, on which the fort and village 
stands is rather high, but narrow, and is follow- 
ed by the hills, here very steep. Most of the 
hill was in wood when the Indians came before 
the fort, but there were some naked spots in 
full view from the fort and village. The Indians 
were formed in two lines, extending from the 
river below the fort, across the bottom, and 
around the southern extremity of the hill. In 
the front line a considerable interval was left on 
both sides of a road leading into some of the 
cleared bottom, and along the lower margin of 
one of the cleared spots on the hill side. So si- 
lently and skillfully were all their arrangements 
made, that in complete security the people saw 
day breaking over the high hill to the east. 

“The most sufficient man in the fort, was cer- 
tainly Ebenezer Zane, and under him were 
ranged the inhabitants of the village and neigh- 
bourhood ; but the militia drawn from the settle- 
ments more eastward, who were then in the fort 
at Wheeling, were about equally divided between 
Captains Mason and Ogal, and did not amount to 
thirty men. 

‘*¢ Samuel Mason, an ignorant man, now living 
in the very neighbourhood to which you are 
moving, and except being rashly brave, and a 

ood rifleman, is utterly unfit for any command. 

retty near the same may be said of Captain 
Ogal. Very early in the morning, two men left 
the fort, and passed the first line of Indians in 
search of horses. Six Indians had been station- 
ed in the centre, who as the two white men ad- 
vanced, shot one down, and suffered the other to 
escape; ani then showing themselves openly, 
taunted the garrison, holding up the bloody scalp. 
The Zanes, and every other person in the fort, 
who had any knowledge of the Indian charac- 
ter, pronounced at once, that the six warriors 
were a decoy; but Mason became outrageous, 
and insisted on marching out, which he did in 
defiance of all advice, calling those cowards who 
refused. The worst of such conduct, is the 
dreadful alternative which it presents to brave 
men. There is little doubt, but that the most of 
Mason’s men knew they were rushing to destruc- 
tion, yet twelve followed him to the fatal field. 
The six warriors provoked the party on past the 
first line, were enveloped, ney Mason himself 
wounded in two places, was the only one of the 
whole thirteen who escaped instant death. * 





* Well would it have been for Capt. Samuel Mason, 
if he had fallen with his gallant companions on the 
field at Wheeling. Atter the end of the war of the 
revolution, he removed with his family to the south- 
ward, and when advanced beyond middle age, about 
1800 to 1805, became the leader of a band of highway 
robbers, between Natchez and Tennessee. ‘Though I 
believe neither Mason, or any of his band, ever im- 
brued their hands in human blood, they were a very 
severe evil to the country on both sides of their wil- 
derness haunts. 

About 1802, one of Mason’s sons was brought to 
Natchez, under a charge of robbery, tried, convicted, 


e bottom } 
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and punished by whipping. This poor man, it ap. 
peared afierwards, was not only innocent of the of. 
fence with which he was charged, but that he was o». 
posed at heart to his father’s conduct, and was con. 
victed merely from the natural connection. One of 
the jury, whose name | omit, made himself very con. 
spicuous on the trial of John Mason, wishing before 
the whole court and audience, that “the rascal might 
be huang.” 

By some means, Samuel Mason received a report of 
this speech, with additions, no doubt, but the affair 
passed at the mument. Some months afterwards, the 
juryman was returning to Natchez, from a journey he 
had made to the upper part of the then white settle. 
ments, and alone on horseback, bending his way along 
amere bridle path, through a very heavy brake of 
cane. This enormous grass presents in such places 
a wall impenetrable to the eye to any distance beyond 
a few feet. On this lonely path, suddenly issued from 
the cane, and before the rider, a man armed with 
tomahawk, scalping knife, and shining rifle. Mason 
at any time of his life, or in. any situation, had some. 
thing extremely ferocious in his look, which arose 
particularly from a tooth which projected forwards, 
and could only be covered with hislips by effort. This, 
with the thousand and one tales afloat at the time 
respecting “Mason the robber,” and the conduct of 
the man towards his son, all combined to render his 
presence unspeakably frightful. 

Stepping into the path and presenting his rifle, the 
horseman stopped, and the two stood eyeing each 
other a few moments. 

“Your name is 
man. 

“That is my name,” replied the horseman. 

“And mine is Samuel Mason,” rejoined the foot- 
man, knitting his brows and clinching his teeth.— 
“two days have I waited your coming, to blow your 
brains out.” 

“Oh! Mr. Mason I have a wife and children.” 

“Children,” replied Mason, in a voice which pierced 
the very heart of the trembling horseman—“children, 
and d—n you, do you think I don’t love my children 
as much as you can yours. You thirsted for the 
blood of my son;—did ever John Mason do you any 
harm?” 

“Never.” 

“Did I myself ever do you any injury?” 

“None whatever.” 

“Did you ever hear of me committing murder, or 
suffering murder to be committed ?” 

“T have not, Mr. Mason.” 

“Thank God,” asseverated Mason, with great 
earnestess, “I have never shed blood—but now—come 
down Sir. It you have any-thing to say to your Ma- 
ker say it,—I give you five minutes.” 

The terrified man sunk off the horse, and fell on his 
knees, uttering a fervant prayer, addressed rather to 
the man, who stood beside him with his gun cocked. 
At length his words failed him, and he burst mto 2 
violent shower of tears. 

‘I'he man himself, who afterwards related the whole 
circumstance, and could scarce ever do so without 
tears at the remembrance, said, he every moment ex- 
pected death; but Mason regarding him with a bit- 
ter smile, swore his life was not worth taking, wheel. 
ed round, and in an instant disappeared amongst the 
cane, 

Recently, a tale has went the rounds, of the public 
papers, in which it was stated, that Mason was finally 
executed. ‘his to my certain knowledge, was un- 
true. Sometime, I think in the latter end of 1803, or 
early in 1804, Charles C. Claiborne, then governor 0! 
the Mississippi territory, offered by proclamation, a re- 
ward of five hundred dollars, for the head of Samuel 
Mason, dead or alive. T'his was done in order to 





I presume,?” said the foot. 
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“The situation of the whites was now terrible; 
the people of the village flying, with scarce their 
common clothing, to the fort; the screams of 
Mason’s men, who were hacked to pieces with 
the tomahawk, and the still more piercing cries 
of the women and children, who every moment 
expected the appearance of their enemy in the 
village. In the midst of this fearful tumult, 
Captain Ogal led his men into exactly a similar 
snare, which had drawn Mason’s party to de- 
struction. Ogal advanced with twelve scouts, 
across the narrow plain, between the fort and 
hill; the men were in front of their commander, 
and were suffered to pass the outer line of In- 
dians, and when fired on, the Captain being still 
on the outside of the enemy’s line, threw him- 
self into a thicket, where he remained until next 
day,and finally regained the fort. Outof twen- 
ty-six men thus stupidly exposed by these two 
officers, three only escaped, and one only un- 
wounded. 

The only benefit obtained by such waste of 
blood, was to admit the escape of many of the in- 
habitants into the fort; a result, which would 
have been much more securely obtained, by the 
twoparties of militia uniting,and by adopting their 
own mode, awed the Indians, and covered the re- 
treat of the inhabitants. 

Incredible as it may appear, the events I have 
been relating happened in little more time than 
! have employed in giving the relation. The 
gates of the fort had scarcely been closed, when 
the comparatively overwhelming army of Indians 
issued forth, headed by that worst of villains, 
Simon Girty, who summoned the fort to surren- 
der, in the name of the king of Great Britain, 
and under the terms offered in Governor Hamil- 
ton’s proclamation—pledging protection in case 
of submission, and instant destruction in case of 
resistance. To meet this terrible alternative, 
Col. Ebenezer Zane had thirty-three men, in a 
feeble fort, crowded with women and children, 
destroy their mutual confidence, and had the effect on 
Mason’s band, as his head was actually brought to 

Natchez, in the spring of 1803, or 1804, I cannot dis- 
tinctly remember in which year, by ,two men, of the 
names of Sutton, and May. Never did a more strik- 
ing instance of retributive justice occur. Mason was 
shot by one of these villains, expecting the reward. 

he Governor, it is probable, would have cheerfully 
paid the sum, to any citizen, who had abated such 
a nuisance, and proved the head; but never intended 
to screen any of the gang from justice, for such a 
Service; refused the demand of Sutton, and May, un- 
‘ess lull proof was given, that the head offered, was 
really that of Samuel Mason, the robber. 

While these wretches were altercating about their 
claim, Col, Winter, of Kentucky, or Arkan- 
sas, who had been robbed on the Mississippi river, 
Soinetime before, by the very same Sutton, and May, 
arrived at Natchez. ‘This active and determined man 
fled warrants issued, and they learning their-danger, 

er from Natchez, but were taken in Jefferson county, 

lississippi, and confined in Greenville jail; and in 
uF ime, tried, convicted, and executed. 

lhese were the leading facts, which broke up a 
nefarious band, and such was the real termination of 
the life of Mason, whose rashness, occasioned the 

heeling massacre. When Mason fell, and his de- 








oe met a due reward, I was myself residing near 
chez, 
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whose terrors influenced them to plead for sur- 
render. In this moment of horror,a saviour ap- 
peared in the form of a young woman,a Penn- 
sylvania German—Betsy W heat, who answered 
Girty in no measured or flattering terms, sham- 
ed such of the men who appeared disposed to 
yield, and encouraged the women, by telling them 
that their own lives, and that of their children 
depended on their arms. 

hus supported Col. Zane pronounced defi- 
ance, and the assault commenced, and contin- 
ued until nearly the same hour the next day, 
when Girty, and the other savages finding they 
made no impression on the fort, and dreading 
the reinforcement which would of course march 
to the relief of the place, gave up the enterprise ; 
but before commencing their retreat, left not a 
living animal of the stock of the inhabitants 
which they could find, or a cabin unconsumed. 
Upwards of three hundred head of horses, cows, 
and hogs were shot down, and their dead bodies 
left to taint the air. And mingled with the car- 
casses of their domestic animals, lay the corpses 
of twenty-three men, imprudently, but generous- 
ly sacrificed in their defence. 

Such a lesson any one would suppose, would 
have been effectual for some time at least—but 
hear a little more. The dead slain at Wheeling 
were scarce cold in their graves, when a Capt. 
Foreman, with a company of militia, arrived 
from beyond the mountains, to take station at 
Wheeling, and protect the people. Indian signs 
were often seen, and the spies were frequently 
making reports of lurking war parties; and to 
watch these parties, was the peculiar duty of 
the spies. 

On the 26th of September, Capt. Foreman led 
forty-five men down the Ohio, to Grave Creek, 
and was on his return, when about three miles 
above Grave Creek station, he encamped for the 
night. Unpractised in Indian warfare, and as 
obstinately bent on taking no advice from those 
who were, as even Braddock could be—Fore- 
man suffered his men to kindle large fires, and 
lie down by them, as if provolsing danger, and 
enabling the Indians to approach and examine 
his number and force in safety. A young man 
of the name of Lynn, had accompanied Foreman 
with three or four more settlers as spies. The 
kindling fires in the night was so utterly contra- 
ry to Lynn’s notions of propriety, that he remon- 
strated—but finding his caution neglected, re- 
tired to some distance with his own men, and 
thus spent the night. 

The dawn found Lynn and his little party on the 
watch, and even before day Lynn and his men 
felt convinced they heard the breaking of sticks 
by men walking slowly, and also the splashing 
of water in the Ohio, made by men pushing ca- 
noes. 

These signs were made known to, and scouted 
by Foreman, who, with his men recommenced 
their march towards Wheeling, and soon reach- 
ed the lower end of the Narrows; and again ven- 
tured to suggest the great impropriety of con- 
tinuing through the pass, and advised following 
the hill top, as they wouid there see all around 
them. Captain Foreman replied by some in- 
sulting language. The vigilant spy preserved 
his temper, and observed ;— 
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“Captain Foreman, if there is an Indian on 
this side of the Ohio, and that there is a large 
arty, 1 am sure, they are now at the head of the 
Narrows, and my advice is to keep the ridge and 
avoid the bottoms.” 

ae was responded to, by the term “Cow- 
ard. 

“Lynn stood a moment, and then replied 
“You and your men may do as you please, but 
we, addressing his own companions, will keep 
the ridge; and thus the two parties separated, 
and set out on their march in return to Wheel- 
ing. The intention of Lynn at first was to as- 
cend the hill to its summit, but his generous feel- 
ings prevailed, as he felt convinced, that Fore- 
man and his men would be attacked at the head 
of the Narrows, and if so far off as the hill top, 
hecould give no aid. The five men then turned 
along the hill side, as near the other body as he 
thought prudent. 

“Immediately at the head of the Narrows, 
there is a hollow of the bottom, a kind of basin 
or sink, nearthe margin of which the path winds. 
As Foreman and his men reached this fata] spot, 
one of them picked up some Indian ornaments 
found lying on the path, and all halted to exam- 
ine the object, closing upon one another, and 
while in that position received a volley, every 
ball of which pierced a man—and then a second, 
and it is almost certain that every man would 
have met instant death, had it not been for Lynn 
and his four companions. The moment the In- 
dians opened the fire, Lynn and his men in place 
of flying, which they could have done in safety, 
raised a shout as ad as in their power, se- 
parating from each other to a considerable dis- 
tance, and discharging their guns. This brave 
and gallant conduct alarmed the Indians, who 
now thought themselves exposed to a large rein- 
forcement, retreated at their utmost speed. 
But Captain Foreman with two of his sons, with 
sa sea more men, found a grave in the very 
hollow place where their crafty enemy lay con- 
cealed. It was the opinion of the spies, and of 
Ebenezer Zane, on examining the ground and 
Indian signs, that the whole number of Indians 
did not exceed, if it equalled, that of the slain.” 

Here the veteran Ranger paused an instant; 

asping his rifle, as if in the act of rising, but as 
- ifstruck with an after thought, slaunted his piece 
between his knees, resting the barrel on his left 
shoulder, and casting his keen grey eyes on my 
parents, continued “Pass yon river, and you are 
in a country of bold action, and where thoughts 
rest not on trifles. The woods and the Indians 
are your enemies; brace your mind to set both 
at defiance; your hands are your friends. ‘The 
picture I have placed before you, is the worst 
view. How strongly are even the faults of some, 
and crimes of others, met by the opposite char- 
acters in the progress of these new settlements. 
To Braddock, have we not to oppose George 
Washington, and on a more confined scale, and 
in events of lesser importance; if we have a 
white Girty with the Indians, we have also with 
them Isaac Zane. Have I not, indeed, in every 
instance I have mentioned shown you the ex- 
tremes of rashness, and cool deliberate caution. 
These things faintly described by me, a man of 
the woods from youth, will become stronger in 
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your eyes every mile you tread towards Ohio. 
Farewell.” 

A mountain seemed to be removed from the 
breasts of both my parents, and in a few days 
afterwards, the Rubicon of that day, the Monon- 
gahela, was passed by us all; and in those re. 
gions were spent the early and middle life of 
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From the Augusta, (Geo.) Sentinel. 

The enclosed lines are interesting, not only from 
their poetical merit, and the fine tone of feeling they 
exhibit, but as a tribute to American female excellence, 
from the pen ofa foreigner. B. 

VERSES 
Written on reading Miss Wirv’s letter descriptive of 
the last moments of her father. 

The bird that sung thy sire’s funeral lay, 
Hath never hymn’d such lofty strains as thine! 
The sun which did, upon that mournful day, 
Bless with his light thy dying parent’s shrine, 
Appeared less lovely in the house of death 
Than thou, fair lady! blessing with still breath 
The heaven-summoned soul, who, made divine 

sy the rich mercy of his Saviour’s grace, 

Was soon to meet his Master, face to face. 


Lady! I would each parent of your land 

Did own a daughter of as fair a mind 

As thine must be; then would aflection’s hand 
Support declining years, and old age find 

Not only sustenance from children’s wealth, 
But a far nobler boon; a holy health 

Blessing their spirits;—as a genial wind 

Is to the dying flowers of the spring 

A valued treasure past imagining, 


Is it not beautiful, when manhood’s prime 
Fades into Age, to see a gentle girl 

Guarding the feelings of her childhood’s time, 
“Nature’s inheritence,” from the rude whirl, 
The spirit-killing whirl of Folly’s sea? 

Whose searcely noticed waves continually 
Make shipwreck of our hopes, and then unfur? 
Over the regions of the happy past 
Destruction’s banner to Jife’s very last. 


Long be thy womanhood’s blotless page 

Writ in the Book of Life, where we may trace 
Much that is lovely; till a green old age, 
Silently changing every youthful grace 

Into its heavenly nature,you ascend __ 

Unto your father’s kingdom; and each friend 
Known, loved, and valued on this earthly stage, 
Shall joy, their sister in an honored grave 

Hath passed Afflietion’s troubled bitter wave. 


Thou wilt not know Affliction. Tis for thee 

The shadow ofa shade. Its bitter tear 

May dim the brightness of thine eyes, and be 

{ts mirror on thy hectie’d cheek;—its fear 

(Mail’d in such holy armor as thou art) 

Can never pass the threshold of thy heart. 

And strives in vain to gain admittance there, 

The spirit of Affliction is its fears; ; 

3ereft of them, it perishes in tears. E.G. 

a 

Maxim.—Nothing is more essential to happ!- 

ness than the regulation of our passions, an 

keeping them under the dominion of reason. 


The covetuous person lives as if the world 
were made altogether for him, and not he for 
the world; to take in every thing, and part with 
nothing.— South. 
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THE DROP 





The Drop Scce. 


BY THE REV. HOBART CAUNTER,. 


i had at all times a restless propensity for 
practical jokes, but I have lived long enough to 
find that, “like young chickens, they always 
come home to roost.” Experience is a stern 
disciplinarian ; she is, nevertheless, the nurse of 
wisdom, and but for her sage lessons, how often 
should I have disgraced my grey hairs by frolics 
which were once dear to my heart, and which I 
have only relinquished because I so frequently 
found that they left either a sting or a bitter be- 
hind. 

Propensities and antipathies are merely con- 
verse qualities of our moral nature, both equally 
dificult tosubdue. Itis perhaps impossible to 
struggle against either with any certainty of 
success, until the actual cautery of experience 
has been long enough 5 ag to deaden the one, 
or correct the other. My propensities in early 
life were always active. There was a natural 
yehemence in my moral temperament, which I 
found it scarcely possible to control; and both 
in mind and body | felt a restless impatience for 
action, which was perpetually involving me in 
some difficulty ordanger. Nothing could exceed 
the delight which I took in the execution of a 
practical joke; and to praise my dexterity in an 
acquirement so perfectly unexclusive, was at 
once to openthe nearest passage to my heart. 
Withme this propensity was an absolute mono- 
mania. Iwas however cured of my fits of agree- 
able delerium, without being subjected to the 
discipline of a shorn crown or a strait waistcoat. 
Lhave made up my mind, as a penance for past 
folly, to record my own shame, by telling how I 
was cured of my volatile propensities. 

I was bornin a village in Staffordshire, in the 
vicinity of numerous coal-pits, into which | had 
descended with that eager thirst of curiosity so 
prevalent in youngand ardent minds. To me 
the scene wasnew andinspiring; and when I 
gazed upon the wonders beneath the earth, I 
derived from them a greater zest in contempla- 
tingthe wonders above it. I took infinite delight 
in hstening to the superstitious legends of “ gob- 
lias damned,” so readily and gravely related by 
the old pitmen; and these subterranean tene- 
ments were the frequent resort of my holiday 
nours. As f wasof an active and buoyant tem- 

perament,excitement with me was the one thing 
needful, the ne plus ultra of moral enjoyment ; 
and that particular excitement occasioned by 
tue plan and execution of a practical jest, was 
above all things what [ most dearly loved. This 
was in truth but a childish predilection; never- 
theless, it grew up with the man; so that though | 
in my adolescent year | could truly say, that ** I) 
spake asa child, I understood as a child, I thought 
as achild,” yet I could not predicate of myself | 
that “when Il became a man I put away child- 
ish things.’ Matrimony it was thought would | 
sober my restless and mercurial habits, and [| 
Was accordingly, soon drawn within the circum- 
scribed boundaries of a domestic circle. I was | 
‘till, however, for a joke, in spite of connubial | 
uss; and my wife, who was as good humored | 
‘nd affectionateas she was beautiful, only laugh- | 
€¢ at my hallucinations, and persuaded her 
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friends to do the like, which gave astimulus to 
my habits, and this increased momentum soon 
brought them toa climax. 

On the eveofsome great day,asI well re- 
member—the annual fair of a neighboring town, 
or something as eventful—the workmen of a 
large pitnear my rustic dwelling had obtained 
leave to work during the night, in order that they 
might be free to enjoy the fun of the fair next 
day. I accordingly determined to descend into 
the pit at the “ witching time of night,” in the 
character of a goblin, and terrify these dark 
rustics. in order to quicken their relish for the 
day’s pleasures. I preparedthe necessary dis- 
guise, and tied itupin adark bandanna, and 
having arranged with a friend to assist in my 
descent intothe valley of black diamonds, waited 
that much dreaded hour. 

“When churchyards yawn, and graves give up their 

dead,” 
with mostrestless impatience. Il almost counted 
the moments; but time, as if to mock my anx- 
iety, seemed to have folded his wings, and 
“ Like a wounded snake, drag his slow length along,» 


SCENE, 
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Anxiety is never comotase; I had therefore no 
desire to sleep, for the fever of anticipation had 
got so strong a hold upon me, that my pulse out- 
ran the tickling of the cleck by at least sixty in 
aminute. The hand of the dial, tomy very great 
joy, at length pointed to three quarters past 
eleven, when | sallied forth,and my friend at the 
mouth of the pit, awaiting my arrival. It wasa 
beautiful moonlight night. The heavens were 
starred and cloudless. In spite of my sinister 
project, | could not be insensible to the loveli- 
ness of the scene around me. The blue vault of 
heaven was studded with innumerable stars, 
sparkling with light and life, radient in celestial 
beauty, and recording ina language mute indeed, 
but universally intelligible, the omnipotence of 
Him who hung their glories in the firmament, as 
the paragons of his creation. Where can we 
so legibly read the power and wisdom of the 
GopHEAD, asin the language of the skies, when 
night is hanging out her lamps on the wide battle- 
ments of heaven,and its azure plains stream 
with the effulgence of their glories? There is a 
vital loveliness in the clear, calm, moonlight, 
which at once lifts the soul to the Gon of its ex- 
istence, and makes it exult inthe consciousness 
that it is a part ofthat mighty scheme of motion 
and intelligence, by which it is surrounded, and 
in whichitisabsorbed. ‘The beauty of the scene 
still lingers upon my memory; nor was I so en- 
tirely engrossed by the anticipations of a droll 


‘adventure, as to have abandoned all relish for 


beauties which have never failed to kindle inmy 
bosom the most impressive emotions of wonder 
and admiration. 

The mouth of the pit was encircled by a rude 
rail. The mode of descent was by a rope fast- 
ened toa windless; at the end of which was a 
piece of strong chain, terminated by a cross bar 
ofiron. As I had been accustomed in my boy- 
ish days todescend into these dark and dismal 
excavations by a similar mode of ¢onveyence, 
I had no fears upon the present occasion in re- 
peating the freak. My friend placed himself 
at the windless in order to regulate my pro- 
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gress, and having first dropees my bundle into 
the pit, I fixed my feet firmly on the bar at the 
end of the chain, and commenced my somewhat 
perilous descent. The harsh creaking of the 
crazy machine, as the tightened rope gradually 
uncoiled from the wooden cylinder round which 
it was rolled, seemed amidst the silence of mid- 
night, like the muttering of unquiet spirits 
“ Doom’d for a stated time to walk by night,” 


when 

* Upon a corner of the moon 

There hangsa vaporouse drop profound ;” 
and a tremor of something like dread came over 
me when light was entirely excluded from my 
view, and the very “ blackness of darkness” 
fearfully closed in around me. My progress ap- 

eared to be extremely rapid, so much so, that 

felt a sudden faintness steal upon me, but this 
soon passed ; yet when I considered that my safety 
depended upon the strength ofa rope scarcely 
more than an inch in diameter, I confess [ felt 
for a moment that my life was held upon a very 
uncertain tenure, and the throbbings of my heart 
become almost painfully accelerated. It was by 
this time so dark that I could not distinguish the 
sides of the shaft, while the small fragments of 
earth which occasionally fell as they were dis- 
turbed by my progress, sounded in my ears with 
a loud and terrifying indistinctness, like the mul- 
tiplied re-percussion of echoes amid the vualts 
of acemetry. 

{ had not been long on the rope when, to my 
great surprise, [ found my progress suddenly 
arrested. 1 waited for a few moments with 
much impatience, under the idea that some im- 
pediment had arisen in the machine above, but 
finding, after a lapse of several minutes, that 
the rope, on which! was balanced still contin- 
ued stationary, I concluded that I had reached 
the bottom of the shaft, and prepared to quit the 
chain. I forebore calling tomy friend above, 
lest I should alarm the pitmen, and thus at once 
- expose myself to their coarse raillery,and, mar 
my’ own diversion.’ I now became keenly seri- 
sible that I had done a very foolish thing in ven- 
turing by night intoa pit which 1 had not exam- 
ined by day,andsome very unpleasant appre- 
hensions began to steal over me; however,sum- 
moning my resolution, and persuading myself 
that [ must be within a yard at most of terra fir- 
ma, I slid down the chain until my hands grasp- 
ed the cross bar, when, to my utmost conster- 
nation and horror, my feet rested upon nothing 
and | found myself swinging with the most fear- 
ful oscillation in the “ empty air.” I stretched 
myself to my utmost length, but in vain. I still 
swung, and there appeared to be a supernatur- 
al power in the dark void around me, dragging, 
me down into the gulf beneath ;—the whole mass 
of my blood seemed as it were to circulate only 
downward,and I became, for the first time,most 
painfully sensible of my own gravitation. That 
mysterious principle, by which all material ob- 
jects are attracted to one common centre, ap- 
peared to be increased a thousand fold, and I 
already fancied that | saw my brains whitening 
the black pavement below. My biood curdled. 
I strove toregain my former position on thechain 
but found myself unable to raise my body to a 
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sufficient elevation enable me to grasp it aboye 


the bar from which I was suspended. My arms 
were stretched to their utmost tension, and | 
felt all the pangs of luxation. My sensations 
were appalling. It seemed as if an enormous 
weight were attached to my extremities, and 
the most fearful noises met my ears, as though 
the dismal ministers of doom were exulting in 
the near possession of their victim. It was clear 
that I could not long maintain my hold. I shud- 
dered; my temples were bedewed with drops of 
bitter agony. My eyes, stretched open to their 
utmost extent, could still distinguish nothing in 
the eeeiad void around me. My tongue was 
parched with the violence of my exertions. How 
did I curse my folly in having wantonly brought 
myself into such jeopardy! Whata situation! 
To hang between time and eternity, about to 
drop from one into the other, and to quit reality 
for uncertainty; to be suspended over a dark 
and horrible pit, were no eye could behold my 
sufferings but His to whom “ darkness and light 
are both alike; about toperish, without one 
expression of consolation orof sympathy from 
her who was the depository ofmy tenderest af- 
fections, though I had so often laughed at her 
gentle rebukes whenever she attempted to check 
the exuberance of my wayward will. Reflec- 
tions rushed like a whirlwind through my brain; 
though the period of my involuntary suspension 
had been but a few minutes, as many painful 
thoughts crowded into my mind, as under ordi- 
nary circumstances would have filled up the 
melancholy void of years. I remembered my 
child and groaned—* Thou wilt soon be father- 
less, my boy, and thy father’ —Oh God! What 
areflection. Tears,scalding and bitter,stream- 
ed down my heated cheeks, but [ had no hand to 
dash them off, for although I felt destruction to 
be near, I still clung to life with that instinctive 
energy which iscommon alike to the coward 
and the brave, in thehour ofextremity. I thought 
for. the first time, upon my iniquities, and felt 
that 1 hada fearful reckoning to make with 
Him before whom 1 was about to appear, but 
for ‘which I was altogether unprepared. How 
should I meet that omnipresent which had read 
my inmost thoughts, and therefore knew, but 
too well, that 1 had rather been a worshiper of 
the idols of this world, than of Him who “ founded 
it upon the seas, and prepared it upon the floods.” 
A pang pierced through my bosom as my mind 
confusedly reverted to my spiritual insecurity. 
The possibility of what my futurity might be, 
flashed like a stream of lightning through my 
brain. I shouted to my friend above—in vain. 
He heard me not. Feeling my strength fast 
deserting me, I concentrated all my energies 
one resolved effort, and lifting myself above the 
bar made a plunge at the chain. ‘The endeavor 
was unavailing; | missed my hold, and from 
the violence of the exertion, was swung round 
and round with a velocity that almost deprived 
me of consciousness. I now hung by one hand 
over the dark abyss.’ I felt that I had but a few 
moments between life and death. My brain 
reeled ; I put up a short prayer to heaven, and 
scarcely conscious of the action, unelasped the 
bar, and dropped into the terrible abyss. I was 
all but insensible when I fell, yet a something ol 
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consciousness remained to me and it appeared 
to my fading fancy that I was some time whirl- 
ing in the air before I met the earth. My sen- 
ses now utterly desertedme. WhenI recovered 
them, I found myself supported on the smutty 
knee of a pitman, who was chafing my temples 
with fingers that had not known the wholesome 
application of water since their hebdomadal 
abotution just five days before. I gazed around 
me with an expression of stupified amazement. 
1 looked up, and saw the awful chain swinging 
scarcely a yard above my head; and upon put- 
ting myself in the position I had just so fearfully 
quitted I discovered to my inexpressible sur- 
prise and mortification, that from the distance 
between my toe and the ground, when my bedy 
was at its utmost stretch—I had fallen from the 
prodigious height of rwo INCHES !! 


a ee 


CHRIST IN THE TEMPEST. 
BY WHITTIER. 


Storm on the midnight waters!—The vast sky 
{s stooping with its thunder. Cloud on cloud 
Reels heavily in the darkness, like a shroud 

Shook by some warning spirit from the high 

And terrible wall ofheaven. ‘The mighty wave 
Tosses beneath its shadow like the bold 

Upheavings ofa giant from the grave, 

Which bound him prematurely to its.culd 
And desolate bosom. Lo—they mingle now--- 
Tempest and heaving wave,along whose brow 

Trembles the lightning from its thick cloud fold! 


And it is very terrible!—The roar 
Ascendeth unto heaven, and thunders back, 
Like the response of demons, from. the black 

Rifts of the hanging tempest—yaw.ning o’er 

The wild waves in their torment. Flark--the cry 
Of strong man in peril, piercing through 

The uproar of the waters andthe sky; __ 
As the rent bark one moment rides to view, 

On the tall billows, with the thunder cloud 

Closing around, above her, like a shroud! 


He stood upon the reeling deck---his form 
Made visible by the lightning, and his brow, 
Uncovered to the visiting of the storm, 
Told of a triumph man may never know.-- 
ower underived and mighty—“PEaceE—BE sTILL!” 
The great waves heard: him and the storm’s loud tone 
Yent mourning into silence at his will: 
And the thick cloud, where yet the lightning shone, 
And slept the latent thunder, rolled away, 
Until no trace of tempest lurked behind, 
hanging upon the pinions of the wind, 
0 stormless wanderers, beautiful and gay. 


| Dread Ruler of the tempest! ‘Thou before 
‘hose presence boweth the uprisen storm— 
| To whom the waves do homage, round the shore 
, Of many an Island empire!—if the form 
Ofthe frail dust beneath thine eye, may claim 
Thy infinite regard---oh---breathe upon 
€ storm and darkness of man’s soul the same 
wet, and peace, and humbleness, which came 
O’er the roused waters, where thy voice had gone, 
A minister of power-.-to conquer in thy name! 


a 

OrvamENT.—A man whose great qualities 
Want the ornament of exterior attractions, is like 
2 naked mountain with mines of gold, which 
= be frequented only till the treasure is ex- 
























































































CHRIST IN THE TEMPEST——-LOVE AND PRUDENCE. 












From the Saturday Evening Post. 
Love and Prudence. 


“Oi! Love’s an unco glamour light, 
Flitting an’ fause to lead astray ; 
But Prudence shines sae clear and bright,— 
A beacon to the safest way!” 
Op Scorcu Sone. 


It was an important night tothe bright-eyed 
belles of Washington. The elegant Mrs. Sec- 
retary R , by way of varying the eternal 
routine of drawing-rooms (properly soirées) at 
the Executive Mansion, and dull conversation 
parties—or (we beg pardon of our polite read- 
ers) converzasiones elsewhere,—had projected a 
concert at her own house; not, like those got up 
abroad,a regular musical entertainment, where 
some professional /ion was to thrill forth, no 
less for the profit of his patroness than for his 
own—but an amateur concert,at which several 
young ladies trés distinguée, had volunteered 
themselves for performers. As the appointed 
hour of seven approached, many a fair bosom 
among the uninvited swelled with chagrin and 
pi be for this was to be avery exclusive affair ; 
while those, fortunate enough to boast of a card, 
made themselves ready in a flutter of joyful 
— and expectation. Our present business 
ays with two of this last number. One of these 
rather petite in stature, but of an easy shape, 
moved slowly about her chamber, in the princi- 
pal hotel of the Metropolis—or stood before the 
dressing-glass on her toilette table, giving the 
finishing touches to her coiffure. If the figure 
of this “nymph intent” was deficient in the 
height and dignity necessary to constitute a 
grace, it was inrecompense surmounted by a 
head worthy to serve as a model of symmetrica! 
beauty. The set of features reflected in the 
mirror before her, were cast in the finest mould 
of the Grecian line with a pair of hazel eyes, 
large, languidly lustrous, and rolling with that 
sleepy glance said to“ speak a melting soul;”’ 
her tresses, not luxuriant, but of a rich glossy 
auburn, where braided back from her low white 
brow, and bound up by a single string of pearls, 
crowned her head with a cluster of careless 
curls, which falling and gleaming with every 
‘turn of her neck, shone like the plumes of the 
golden bird of Paradise. This classic style of 
adjustment, which would have impressed must 
countenances with an air of sternness, harmon- 
ized finely with a face, resembling in sweetness 
and pale placidity of outline, that of a marble 
statue. But this immobile and faultless beauty 
was less happy in the rest of her person, which 
if not positively awkward and misshapen, was 
distorted by attempts at majesty and attitudin- 
izing. Her dress was a petticoat of white satin. 
as short and as full as those of a Dutch peasant- 
girl, or second-rate Parisian élégante, which, 
rawn down at the shoulders and in front of the 
corsage @ la Rozelaine, by loops of pearl, ex- 
hibited so much ofa bosom and scapula not 
quite perfect in their proportions, as elearly 
proved the heedless owner to have merged her 
modesty ina blind comvliance with the most 
impolitic of fashion’s whims. From beneath the 
silver fringe that edged the voluminous folds of 
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| the skirt, a skender ancle and foot fully displayed 
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themselves, (for, now-a-days women of the world 
scorn the affectation of letting such commodities 
peep forth by stealth,) arrayed in an open web 
of flesh-coloured silk, and shod in a sandal a la 
Grecque, laced with silver cords. As the fair 
damsel drew on her glove of French kid, gaily 
worked onthe back in floss silks, with a smile 
of triumph occasioned partly by the certainty 
that not another belle would “sport” a pair 
costing five dollars, and partly by a conscious- 
ness of her surpassing appearance,—a lady, 
over-rouged and over-dressed in all the tinsel of 
false taste,—who middle-aged according.to our 
rude notions, showed by her minauderies, that, 
in this particular, the reckoning of her own 
vanity coincided with the statutes of Viennese 
gallantry,—burst into the room, panting for 
breath, as she waddled along under the weight 
of super-abundant flesh and finery, and erying 
out in a shrill treble, the very antipodes of sotto 
voce tones of ton—‘* Bless mysoul! Eliza, love, 
are you goin’ to keep us waitin’all night? Dear! 
now you do look nice and spruce, love, ail in silver 
and whitesating! I guess Mrs. Tilley done her 
best in that dress—and I know somebody’ll be 
down in the mouth when they see ye. But 
make haste, love,—that’s a dear! ‘Tis nigh 
upon eight o’clock,” looking at a superbly 
chased watch as she spoke; “the concert’ll 
be half over before we get there; that don’t 
make much odds,to be sure: but Mr. Web- 
ster’s gone!!! only hear that!! just this 
minute gone! and now we’re finely dished about 
goin’ in along side of him, as if all come together. 
Come along, Eliza, I say; for the third and last 
time. Mercy on us! if she han’t left her fan, 
and her sixdollar cambrie pocket bankerchief.”’ 
** Give me the ‘kerchief, if you please, ma’am,”’ 
responded the soft voice of the languid daughter, 
**and the bunch of artificial flowers to take on 
my hand. I don’twant the fan; statues never 
carry them—and you know ’”—Here they found 
themselves in the passage—and the lovely speak- 
er wascut short in her dissertation on antique 
costume, by a general rush of the gentlemen out 
of the dining-room, sacred tothe Congress mess, 
all eager to hand the not merely admired, but 
the rich Miss Bassett, to the well appointed 
equipage of her father, one of the wealthrestand 
most prominent members of the House. Leav- 
ing her to be whirled onward to the place of 
rendezvous, we turn toa personage less con- 
spicuous in the beau-monde, but not less essential 
to the progress of our tale. 
In a large eee respectably but plainly 
furnished with the massive relics of ancient 
grandeur, sat ina huge arm chair with a high 
backed qnony frame, and cushion heavily em- 
broidered, alady, whose matronly majesty of 
mien and dress, “ costly, not fine,’’ were those 
of other and grander days. The remains of a 
great beauty, and the simplicity and stateliness 
of a manner consistent with herage which was 
pang tip prime of life, rendered her an object as 
trulymoble and interesting, as her pedigree was, 
for this country, illustrious. Her looks rested 
with a pure and profound expression of mater- 
nal fondness, that yet broke not forth ip words, 
on hersole and only companion. This was a 


LOVE AND PRUDENCE. 


claim to beauty—-but, wherever seen, bore of 
the belle from insipid regularity of feature, by 
her varying and resistless play of countenace 

and the superiority of her fournure. Above the 
middle height, her’s belonged to the “ first order 
of fine forms,” and was set off by a careless and 
airy grace of demeanour, a buoyant and undu- 
lating sorcery of motion to be found only in the 
step and gait ofa highly accomplished dancer, 
Her eyes and hair were brown.ofa shade s0 
deep as to pass usually for black, and the latter 
possessed in an abundance, that might have 
vied with the silken growth of any Spanish head, 
was part wreathed about her leaf-shaped com) 
of carved tortoise shell, ina diadem the most be- 
coming that canencircle a female head—and 
part fell in large,loose ringlets over the loft, 

brow, where 1 


“ Her eye-brow’s sliape was like the wzrial bow.” 


The half severed lips, full and red, gave glimp 
ses of a double row of pear] within, exempting 
our heroine at least from the foul reproach, flang 
at the American fair by Moore’s sarcontempt- 
uous lines. The clear brown of a complexion 
constitutionally pale, and the whole contour of 
her face, betrayed a foreign descent as deci- 
dedly as every look and gesttre did the patrician 
air and graceful ease of a high-bred fashion: in 
short, the whole presence, manner and style. 
were, at a glance, those of a supreme fom—sach 
as would be obeyed as an ‘“‘ Open Sesame” by 
the difficult doors of Almacs. This forlorn but 
fascinating creature, was, likewise, in evening 
costume as bidden and bound to the so talked of 
musical party. The dress of black crépelisse. 
upornamented with jewels, and simple in the 
extreme, was made and worn with that style so 
rare and recherché, which adorns whatever it 
touches ; its flowing drapery, that fell about the 
prettiest feetin the world,and the decorous height 
of the corsage, which, shaded without conceal- 
ing the perfect outline of a bust, equal to that of 
the far-famed Lady Charlemont, were in upl- 
son alike with delicacy and good taste; and each 
one of the flowers, composing the bouquet 10- 
serted amidher dark locks, was perfumed ac- 
cording to its natural scent. The fan of carved 
ivory, the mouchoir brod2, the essence bottle, 
was, each impayable, ofits kind; but unbke 
the toast, whose person and pretensions Wt 
have already described, it was evident that hed 
part of her garb or equipments here occupiee 
the chief portion of the wearer's thoughts. Af 
ter a few minutes chat with her august looking 
parent, and having kisse@ her forehead av 
cheek at parting, Moni miade Rozelle, not for- 
getting a last ahuiee at the bright reflection 0! 
herself 


“In the fair mirror pictur’d true,” 


flitted like a sylph to her carriage, and wa 
driven to the house of her friend. : 

Dissimilar as we have represented those t#° 
young ladies to be, there was yet one point 0 
resemblance between them: both were, at th! 
instant, secretly engrossed by the same ma” 
subject. Edward Vere, nephew and repute 
heir to the chief magistrate of Washing!o? 





young lady, who critically considered, had no 


was a handsome young man, who conceale: 
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heneath an almost feminine shyness and soft- 
ness of exterior, a character replete with en- 
ergy and passion. Despite his want of tact and 
address, an engaging figure and amiable tem- 
per, endeared when once known, and the 
wealth and worldly dignity of his uncle were 
such as reflecting on his hg rendered him 
a great object in the circles of high life. Gen. 
Vere was a widower, without children, and had, 
sofar, shown no intention of taking a second 
wife. His house, his gardens, his plate his equi- 
page, were all umivalled in elegance; and the 
kinsman who was heir atlaw toso much splend- 
our, seemed likewise, invested with the strong- 
er claiin of anadopted son. Miss Bassett, an 
only daughter, but not an only child, had just 
made her début with vast applause in the fashion- 
able world of Washington. Her father, long 
ranking as one of the “ merchant-princes”’ (as 
they have been ironically called) of New York, 
was also a man whose pre-eminent talents gave 
hima proud place among the legislators of the 
Republic. He was passionately fond of his 
beautiful Eliza, and disposed to humour her 
inevery wish: hence a union with young Vere, 
who though himself without fortune, had its 
substitute in birth and brilliant prospects, was 
not likely to displease him, even in aprudential 
point of view. Installed as the belle of the sea- 
son, the fair and rich Miss Bassett, had she 
been governed by the precepts of her maternal 
chaperon, would have scorned to look below a 
foreign minister, or attaché at the least; but 
frightened by the broad hints of the purse-proud 
mother, the diplomatic principals all fought shy 
of a matrimonial scrape,——and their second- 
aries, though covered with gold lace on coat 
and chapeau, were none of note sufficient to in- 
veigle into the golden nets, spread to snare 
their betters. The young lady, herself, of a 
gentleand affectionate disposition, and hitherto 
a passive spectator ofthe plots for her aggran- 
dizement had worth—alloyed to be sure by a 
little vulgar affection—to make the happiness 
of any man; and from the evening of her first 
appearance at the President’s, had evinced by 
her peculiar complaisance to Edward Vere, 
that in choosing a husband, her preference was 
for private felicity rather than show. But her 
smiles, while they could not fail to flatter his 
vanity, took no farther effect upon a heart pre- 
possessed bevond recall in favour of another. 
Monimia de Rozelle, though living with her 
parent in almost conventual seclusion, had long 
been intimately acquainted with the gentleman 
in question. She had formerly mixed a good 
deal in the gay world, of which she was so formed 
‘o be an ornament; but circumstances of deep 
domestic affliction, had given her a distaste for 
haunts of pleasure,and confirmed her natural 
bias to less ephemeral and more ennobling en- 
oyments. With a genius fit for the highest 
Studies, she had a surprising aptitude to all 
elegant accomplishments—and an air and map- 
her such as belongs to the inhabitants ofa court. 
Of French extraction by the father’s side, she 
joined the witand vivacity of his nation, with 


| the sterling qualities and modest virtues of a 


irginia house-wife—and sublimed them all 
with a lofty reach of thought and a capacity of 
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heroic purpose peculiarly her own. Yet was 
the attractive and accomplished Monimia, no 
** faultless monster!” She was proud, satirical, 
refined to fastidiousness, and too apt to despise 
others for their lack of the fortitude and strength 
of mind, which, in her, regulated, without im- 
pairing feclipg- Devoted unto the death to the 
few she valued, she had little sympathy with,or 
tolerance of the many; and though an _ heredi- 
tary generosity, and that compassion innate in 
her sex,moved her eagerly toextend relief to 
all who craved it—and her keen sense of the 
ludicrous, enabled her to extract amusement 
from the most ordinary things and characters; 
still she was no general lover of her kind. But 
proud as our heroine was, and took pride in_be- 
ing, hers was not of that revolting species which 
alienates by arrogance and supercilious conde- 
scension to inferiors. Her pride taught her to 
spurn a mean action as unworth Monimia de 
Rozelle--to adhere to a high strain of principle 
and conduct, as transmitted to, and alone befitt- 
ingthat name. Of asensibility profound, rather 
than vehement, she had long been deemed not 
merely *‘ chaste,”’ but cold as 


“The icicle that hangs on Dian’s temple ;” 


and yet twice had this“ seeming marble-breast 
been softened, nay melted into the warmest love. 
Her first passion, such as can be felt only once, 
and on its termination, leaves life a desert, and 
the heart a waste—was repaid with interest by 
him who excited it ; but as proud and shy, as he 
believed her frigid and haughty, the lovers owed 
their eventual disappointment toa mutual mis- 
apprehension of character. For a long time 
Monimia,with the impatient despair of a youth- 
ful mind, had fancied all the amatory ends of 
life to be over with her; but afterthe death and 
worse than death, ofa three year’s constancy 
and grief, she began to perceive herself, gradu- 
ally but surely,imbibing the same dangerous 
sentiments for another. But, though alike in- 
tense in degree, what a difference in Nature 
between the wild energy of her early adoration, 
and the soft bondage of her present attachment. 
Under the resistless rage of the one her heart 
had been seared and blighted like the * sweet 
leaves’”’ of the opening flowret beneath the 
fierce splendour of the noon-tide ray : the other, 
like “the refulgent lamp of night” ensilvering 
a summer landscape, diffused a gentle and de- 
licious serenity—a tender moon-light over her 
soul, as mild as it was voluptuous. Buta new 
and unlooked-for impediment speedily disclosed 
itself to mar the delight attendant on these _re- 
ciprocal and exquisite sensations-—and to verify 
the celebrated complaint of Hermia, 


“Ah! me! for aught that ever I could read, 
Could ever hear by tale or history, 
The course of tree love never did run smooth!” 


Edward Vere on his introduction to the grace- 
ful De Rozelle, had been wonderfully struck by 
the fascination of her figure anda further ac- 
quaintance ripened this impression into an idol- 
atry as lasting as it was violent, and romantic. 
At first he sought her society for the sake of 
that lively elegance and witty badinage, which 
seemed to put every body at immediate ease; 













































































then as the symptoms of his disorder grew strong- 
er upon him, he persuaded himself it was 
only ~~ 


“ Admiration glancing harmless by :” 


and wher at last aware of the extent of his en- 
slaver’s empire over him,thediscovery was pro- 
ductiveofno unpleasant anticipations or regrets. 
Judging by the rank and opulence of the young 
lady’s amily, the tnamorato took it for granted 
that she inherited a moderatecompetency ; with- 
out which, on the one side or the other, prudence 
urged the impossibility of a marriage between 
them. This was,however, but anafter-thought; 
for in the beginning of their courtship, Edward 
concluded, his mistress to be as plain and unex- 
pensive in her habits asshe really was. Under 
this belief, his visits increased in frequency; 
and soon passion prevailing over timidity, he 
spoke of love. Though Monimia replied not, 
she blushed—she listened,—and Vere was en- 
couraged to persevere in his suit. But this 
avowal from him, led, onher part,to the like 
sincerity on one point: as soon as she perceived 
herself seriously sought by him, she frankly 
and fully declared her portionless condition. 
The immense possessions of Monsieur de Ro- 
zelle, had been dissipated in extravagance and 
sumptuous living,—and his daughter was left 
utterly unprovided for, save in the slender pit- 
tance secured bythe clever management of his 
widow, and now well nigh consumed in their 
joint support. This piece of news was as unex- 
pected as undesired a the lover, not however 
that he thought of, or feared for himself. Any 
thing but mercenary in temper, he was proud, 
sensitive,jealous and faint-hearted at the thought 
of Miss de Rozelle’s immeasurable superiority 
over him, and his own destitute state. He 
could with firmness, indeed rapture, brave all 
privation and suffering with Monimia for his 
partner ; but how, he asked himself, would it 
fare with her? Eachday’s intercourse con- 
vinced him more and more ofthe luxury, the 
magnificence that she was bred to, and in which 
all her connexions basked: and he felt shocked, 
debased at the idea of humbling her'to his pov- 
erty anddependence. Sometimes swayed by 
the promptings of a suspicious diffidence, he 
dreaded that, accustomed to the glare and lav- 
ish expenditure of wealth, her gracious recep- 
tion of him, was wholly interested and based on 
a calculation to re-instate herself by his means 
in her original sphere,—and that on learning 
his actual pecuniary position, she would spurn 
2 wooer with only “* wisdom and worth” to re- 
commend him. But even if she should say in 
the words of the tender Angelina, “ but these 
were allto me,” he was too well versed by an 
experience the most injurious to a generous 
mind, in the endless mortifications, the corro- 
ding misery inseparable from a paucity or un- 
certainty of means to commit, in order to his 
own gratification, the villainy of subjecting a 
girl so born, and habituated to the elegancies of 
life, to the precarious chances of one without in- 
come or property. His expectations of heir- 
ship deemed so certain by others, and whose in- 
fluence he mistrusted over the mind of Monimia, 
he knew to be held by the frail tenure of an- 
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other’s will; and recent demonstrations on the 
part of his uncle, made it probable that they 
would ultimately end in smoke: at all events, 
nothing would so much incense him as an im- 


prudent match on the part of his nephew. It is 


true he had strongly and repeatedly urged Ed- 
ward to marry—but always with the provison 
that he must win a wealthy bride; especially 
had he warned him to beware of an entangle. 
ment with the bewitching De Rozelle. High- 
spirited and tenacious of his rights, the youn 

man secretly resented this interference wit 

his freedom of choice, which it only tended to 
rouse; but considerations of the most sacred and 
delicate nature, forced him to be cautious of 
flying in the face of the General’s recommen- 
dation. Besides his self-love was nettled at the 
coldness, whichshrunk from openly confessing 
a returnof regard. Hence his behaviour was 
influenced by all the fluctations of hope, doubt 
and despair; and Monimia, to whom he had, 
without reserve, laid open the whole state of his 
affairs, was, by turns, charmed and vexed at 
an irresolution, now realizing the line— 


“‘T loved thee well, and yet I wooed thee not.” 


Sure of herself, knowing that her mind was 
firmly fixed on its own centre, and not to be 
shaken by difficulties or indigence, of which 
she had already an ample foretaste—she was 
willing—indeed eager to encounter any lot with 
Vere; and the forbearance of his disinterested 
attachment, struck her sometimes as admirable 
—then as capricious and provoking in the ex- 
treme. At length, after divers alternations of 
warmth and coldness—after many a covert 
declaration de part et d’autre, and joint railings 
at * the foul house-wife, Fortune, ’’—the lovers 
came to understand themselves as tacitly pledged 
to await, disengaged and in patience, some 
favourable change of circumstances. Matters 
stood thus between them when one of the lady 
patronesses of Washington amusements, be- 
stirred herself in getting up the concert just 
about to commence. 

We accompany our young people to the scene 
of gaiety at the Secretary’s mansion. The 
Bassetts, as their coach outstripping the hack 
filled with the beaux of their party, drew up 
without difficulty to the door, found themselves, 
to the infinite satisfaction of the corpulentlady- 
mother, almost the last arrival,—though Gen. 
Vere’s carriage drove offto make way for theirs 
—and they saw his nephew ascending the steps 
before them: in the entry they overtook him. 
The eyes of the gentle Eliza invited his advance 
as plainly, if not as loudly, as the tongue of her 
consequential mamma, and their male attend- 
ants lagging unaccountably behind, in civility 
he could but proffer his service to assist the 
daughter in uncloaking, while Mr. Bassett per- 
formed that office for his wife. One act of po- 
liteness entailed another; Edward’s arm was, of 
course accepted, as the corollary to his invol- 
untary duty about the clasps and furred over- 
shoes of the reigning beauty,—and they went ID, 
together en partie carrée. The drawing-room 
was empty, or nearly so——Mrs. R———; ha 
left her station of reception near the door,--@ 
they passed through into a larger and inner 
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apartment, were the etherial sounds of a harp 
divinely played, arose above the buzz of voices, 
the hum of motion, and the clatter of spoons and 
saucers. All heads were turned to see who 
entered so late, and immediately reverted in 
their previous direction. “ Mrs. R , has 
taken her seat, ’’ proclaimed one gentleman, as 
he bowed en passant. ‘* Keep on, sir,—keep on 
—a little more to the right; you will find the lady 
near the fire-place,”’ said another,as drawing 
her husband after her, and jostling and discom- 
posing those on either side, the protuberant 
leader of the double file, undauntedly forced her 
way through the dense mass in front of her. “ Oh! 
my hair!” screamed one poor girl in agony, 
whose head, dressed after Lafore’s best fashion, 
suffered sad derangement from the ponderous 
gold tassels, pendani from Mrs. Bassett’s mag- 
nificent turban, hitching in its elaborate puffs. 
Good Lord! what ails the woman, to come 
smashing my sleeves out of all shape?” de- 
manded a second, facing angrily round to repel 
the aggression, as bobbing her head about and 
twisting her fat body into various fantastic con- 
tortions intended for courtsies, the soi-distant 
dame of ton moved majestically onward regard- 
less of the damage she had none, like a mighty 
galliot wrecking a parcel of fishing-smacks. The 
elegant hostess, who from the lateness of the 
hour, had given them out, came hastily forward 
to meet the new-¢omers; but Edward Vere, 
transfixed inexcess of credulous consternation, 
neither noticed nor returned her cordial greeting. 
A sight, as hideous and as fascinating as the 
Gorgon’s head, glared full upon him. Through 
an opening in the half-circle formed around her, 
he saw Monimia de Rozelle, bending over the 
most picturesque of instruments, in an attitude 
of inimitable negligence and grace, and singin 
with a depth of expression, carefully banish 
tromher glance only to luxuriate in a voice com- 
parable to Garcia's, the impassioned air of * Di 
tantt palpiti;”—while his uncle leant over her 
chair, his ardent eyes rivetted on her peerless 
figure—and on the other side, a foreigner of 
distinction, with all the exuberant gesture of 
his country, kept time to her performance, and 
seemed lost in exstacy. The disconcerted lover 
saw the white rising ofher hands upon the harp;”’ 
‘2 saw those usually pale cheeks, dyed with the 
deepent Grimaser-and thake ne'be fulland ** darkly 
bright,” now downcast and “ beautifully shy,” 
as they drooped before the gaze of her numer- 





| Ous auditors. The agony of ages seemed con- 


densed in the deadly pang, that shot through his 
heart, as he reflected that Monimia had, that 
very morning, playfully evaded his inquiry as to 
whether she was to beat Mrs. R ’s. And yet 
here she was,in spite of her half-denial—the 
being he fancied so fond and so faithful—so de- 
pendant on his suffrage for her own approba- 
tion; here she was, radiant in gaiety and grace 
ss in her regal supremacy—smiling 
Playing in careless coquetry—encouraging 
applause of others besides himself: and most 
all, attracting the homage, perhaps, 
ee of his uncle. At once his jealous fears 
“uspected himself supplanted by this, his second 
Misjudging the flush and embarrass- 
nt of a panes confusion at finding herself 
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the object of general attention, he translated 
these evidences of woman’s instinctive virtue, 
(rather obsolete they were in truth) into testi- 
monies of a delightful consciousness of his rival’s 


obvious admiration. He turned away from the 
odious spectacie, scarce knowing what he did, 
—and dropping the arm, that lay so lovingly 
within his, retreated without one syllable of 
apology—or even leading his fair charge to a 
seat. Yet he hadnot reachedthe next room, 
ere a moment’s reflection convinced him of his 
absurdity; a sense of triumph involuntary tri- 
umph blended itself with his chagrin—and urged 
his return, to witness the success of her, whom, 
in some measure he considered as belonging to 
himself. The last full chords of the symphony 
vibrated on his ear, as he made his way back to 
the side he had so abruptly deserted; but the 
great press around the nominal orchestra, hid 
the syren from his view. ‘* Charming! now an’t 
it?’’ “How sweetly she plays!” ‘ Now, 
really she Aas a fine voice,”—was uttered by the 
would-be dilletanti,and mechanically re-echued 
by simpering belles, and starched and lounging 
beaux. At length as Edward with Miss Bassett, 
now.for the first time, unheeded and overlooked, 
followed in the wake of their bulky conductress, 
who resolutely wrestled forward to gain a con- 
spicuous place,—the undulations of the crowd 
afforded him a nearer glimpse of the soul-subdu- 
ing musician. She now stood beside the harp, 
utting on her gloves, and bowing in acknow- 
edgment of the compliments heaped upon her,— 
among which the agitated lover caught the words 
from his courtly uncle, ‘“* Whatcan we say of 
your voice, and of yourself, but that both are ex- 
quisite as this ‘* odorous chaplet of sweet sum- 
mer buds?” And plucking a sprig of the lilacs 
interwoven with scarlet and geranium in her 
hair,the Generalapparently shunning a marked 
attendance on Monimia, suffered the Italian 
signor to lead her away to Helen and Nancy 
R , the lively and amiable daughters of the 
Secretary. Here her enthusiastic escort en- 
deavoured to place himself so as to keep off all 
intruders—but he was not allowed to achieve 
his impertinent monopoly. ‘* Who is she?” 
* Whatis she?” ‘ Where is she from?” were 
questions eagerly and repeatecly asked, and as 
often answered by Mrs. R - The long 
estrangementof Miss De Rozelle, from promis- 
cuous society, rendered her as new to the dash- 
ers of the grand monde, as if she had been, in 
reality, the French woman her name and man- 
ner denoted her ; except toher own particular 
coterie, her person and rare endowments were 
utterly unknown, and their effect proportionally 
great. They now blazed forth like hghtning 
out of a cloud, eliciting general wonder and 
commendation. The New York star dissap- 
peared before this brighter luminary ; the tame 
and automaton-like regularity of her beauty 
and motions underg«ing atransient, but entire 
eclipse, by the animated attractions of grace 
and talent, enbanced by the perfection of ton 
and tournure. Foiled in his aim at an exclusive 
appropriation of the débutante, as she might, in 
some sort, be termed, the obsequious Neapolitan 
found himself,every moment, disturbed in his 
discourse by some fresh presentation to the 
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prima-donna of the evening. By the Corps 
mao Sd she was completely obsédé; and 
when a French chargé, with the easy assur- 
ance and civil pertinacity of his nation, edged 
himself within speaking distance of his compat- 
riote, as he styled her; the dissappointed Italian, 
quite out-talked, was fain to resign his station in 
extremity of despair. 

The company had now divided into groups— 
conversation, adigant suspended during our 
heroine’s excelling strains, revived apace; the 
clamorous chorus of tongues entirely drowning 
the clatter of the piano-keys, whereon one of 
the fair band of harmonists made out with false 
notes, and discords innumerable, to stumble 
through the “Overture to Der Freyschutz. 
Then came “ Le Portrait,’ that tenderest of 
French romances, sung in pure style, and a2 fine 
meilow tone—but with a pronunciation so bar- 
barously variant from the original, that Madame 
la Consule Générale, who knew no “ Angloise,” 
gravely thanked the songstress for gratifying 
her with English words to her favorite air.* An- 
other and another succeeded; but in vain was 
the spell of ** sweet Lydian measures” exerted 
in opposition to our natural and national indif- 
ference tomelody. Few, or none listened to the 
music; the mendisscussing political and gam- 
bling topics with all the more freedom because 
Jess liable to be overheard,——and the ladies, as 
dull of ear, bandying compliments with such 
gallants, as they could per force detain them— 
else whispering scandal, or audibly indulging in 
rude and sneering personal remarks. Miss De 
Rozelle continued the queen of the scene, and 
paid the costs of her popularity among the gentle- 
men, in many a bitter or insidious critique from 
the female part of the assemblage. Now the 
witchery of her speech and address shone out in 
their full lustre, as pleased rather than piqued 
by the stealthy, yetearnest observation of her 
anxious adorer, who hovered around without 
accosting her—and inspired by the desire of 
showing off before him, she became engaged in 
a lively dialogue with her new and vivacious 
acquaintance. Speaking his vernacular like a 
native, and her elegant and varying countenance 
lit up by the glow of genius and excitement, 
their culloquy soon assumed that peculiar and 
happy turn, which conversation possesses only 
in Painch: that play of words and ideas—that 
correspondence of phrases and gestures—that 
union of sentiment,and sprightly sense, so ex- 
pressively designated by the epithet spirituel. 
While the two thus talked in high spirits to- 
gether they gradually become the centre of a cir- 
cle, and the subject of various commentary. 

** There’s a shape for you! Mills,” said a gen- 
ileman joining a cluster near, and pointing as 
he spoke to Miss de Rozelle. 

“ ‘Truly, it is very fine! small by degrees and 
beautifully less, from the soft bosom to the slen- 
der waist,’—‘‘said the honourable member ap- 
pealed to and famous for quotation, to his friend, 
a ‘** buck-horse” Kentuckian. 

‘“‘ Yes, strait asa pine-splinter, and nimble as 
a wild-cat,” was the comparative reply. 


“ And yet in some points, I holdher inferior 


*A fact. 
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to that nymph-like beauty, with her “ glossy 
tresses loosly bound,” observed the pompous or- 
ator, in the tone and manner of one declaiming 
before a public assembly. 

“ Like enough—like enough,” rejoined his 
blunt companion, “for one’s rich, and t’other’s 
oor, as I understand—and let alone your Yan- 
ee speculators for mes, out and hanging on 
to a good bargain. But I’llbe blessed if that 
an’t the girlfora back-woodsman—eyes like a 
snake’s—sings like a — bird—and could 
runup atree like asquirrel. Its’ a cursed shame 
though, to see herturn her back on her own 
country-folks, and stand there jabbering away 
with that outlandish cretur, that looks plaguy 
Jike a monkey with its tail cut off.” 

* Oh! horrid, Mr. Wildth,” drawled out with 
what she fancied thetrue Clara Fisher lisp, a 
maiden somewhat in the wane, with her hair 
hanging dishevelled about her scr throat— 
her robe fantastically bedizened with as many 
flowers as Ophelia’s—and pantalettes on (that 
most unfeminine usurpation) deeply frilled 
withlace. ‘ Abominable! now an’t it, to theea 
young woman tho bold and tho inthulting to we 
Americanth. I declare I had rather havea beau 
from the Wetht, than a forrinduke.” And the 
bashful querist slipped her hand within the Ken- 
tuckian’s arm,saying as she looked-up in his 
face witha grimace meant for an insinuating 
smile, “ but leth walk about a little—do. I’m 
tired to death thitting thill ever thince Col. Hut- 
ton went to get me thome ice-cream.” 

“ Come on, Madam, I must be at your service, 
since you seize upon me with the gripe of an al- 
ligator. Here we go, as large as life, and twice 
as natural. Let’s walk round this way; I want 
to take a look at that pretty little Bassett: she’s 
hooked a fine fellow in young Vere—worth a 
thousand imported ninnies like that, I can tell 

ou.” 

And aptly representing a huge bear led cap- 
tive by an ape,the couple sauntered towards 
our hero, in whose breast the universal admira- 
tion and delight, contended with the suggestion 
of a morbid jealousy. With Miss Bassett, who 
suffered the sensations of a deposed sovereign, 
still leaning on him, Edward Vere stood, writh- 
ing under worse than the fabled agonies of Tan- 
talus, as he contemplated the brilliant and be- 
loved being before him. Enchanted by her se- 
ductive spells—enraged at her flirtations, as he 
ungratefully miscalled those innocent efforts to 
appear tothe utmost advantage in his eyes, he1n- 
wardly execrated her as a heartless and decept- 
ive coquette, while all her powers were put forth 
solely to please and dazzlehim., Under this erro- 
neous judgment, he tried torepay the false girl in 
her owncoin, by the most glaring dedication 0! 
himself, tohis fair and forsaken conquest,—an 
gazed with his soul inhis eyes, on the first, while 
apparently, absorbed in interesting communion 
with the latter. For once in her life, the dis- 
contented Eliza, overjoyed to engross Edward. 
but mortified at her temporary dethronement 
and desertion, felt the touch of envy, as eve? 
while blushing and whispering to the man of her 
choice, she beheld her fickle court of “ well- 
dressed males,” crowding eagerly about the new 








“Cynruta of the minute.” In vain the ex-belle 
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LOVE AND PRUDENCE. 


twirled her perennial posy—in vain she practised 
her softest glances, and best classic postures; 
and if amid the first raptures of requited love, fe- 
malevanity missed, and bewailed its lostempire, it 
was a pardonable weakness, especially as her 
« dear five hundred friends,” lady-like, took the 
opportunity of revenging themselves on the past 
triumphs of her beauty, by their invidious con- 
dolence on her present forlorn plight. 

“ Now, positively, 'tis too bad tosee your beaux 
ran away from you so,” said one bosom-com- 
panion kindly, as several gentlemen recegniz- 
ing their late divinity by hasty bows, pressed 
forward to render fealty to her successor. 

“To be sure ‘tis vastly provoking,” continued 
another of the sympathetic comforters, who set 
up for a wit, “ but then Eliza knows it can’t be 
helped—and some comfort is her recreant 
knights will soon tire of that flirting Euterpe. 
There’s no holding the men, any how; they are 
as fugitive as time, or as our fairest charms,’— 
and the speaker surveyed Miss Bassett, as if 
to imply the decay of her boasted face. 

Numberless hits of this sortsomewhat tended 
to ruffle the wrapt serenity of a heart secure in 
the return of its affection; andit was natural 
they should—(she had been no woman else :,« ut 
after all, pleasure predominated commensurably 
over pain, when the fond girl looked upon him, 
whom she had long sighed thus to enthrall. 

Mrs. Bassett, baffied in her attacks on the 
diplomatic dignitaries, was well enough pleased 
to believe her daughter sure ofthe first young 
man abouttown. Wholly intent upon fastening 
herself for the evening to Madame Huggens, 
she had left the “young foiks” to their own 
discretion, and was busy in chasing that = 
from room to room—sometimes lucky enoug 
to walk abreast with her—then holding on to 
the gown of the ambassadress, that she might 
not lose her in the throng; a calamity, which 
neverthelessoccurred more than once. A wealthy 
Georgian, returning from the medical school at 
Philadelphia, espied her sedulous servility to 
Madame la Baronne, and mischievously thwart- 
ed it in every possible way. Once as the lady 
of an American, and a member of Congress, 
‘hus abased herself into a train-bearer (or some- 
‘hing below it) he whistled her off by name, as 
if calling his dog,—* Here, Bassett—here, fel- 
low, here,” to theinfinite amusement of the by- 
standers.* 

Meanwhile the rivals stood a few paces apart, 
~offering, in all respects, the strongest contrast; 
the Northern representative, with her exquisite 
head, and ordinary person, reminding one of a 
peerless fragment of Grecian art, placed on 
the shoulders of some modern piece of sculp- 
‘ure, and her airs and attire, no less iaihiltable, 
and the lovely Virginian, no incongruities of 
‘ostume or manner marring her attractions, but 

all ease and elegance, now and then embellished 
by the superb affectations and graceful folly of 
4 Farren, or an Abingdon, looking not like a 
deity or amuse (however much her acquire- 
ments assimilated her to this last)—but, like what 
she actually was, the most polished and gifted 
f her sex,—the Devonshire of our Western 
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* An actual occurrence. 








Continent. Young Vere, as healternately sur- 
veyed the confronted competitors, acknowledged 
the full force of superiority in her he adored, 
but whom, at this moment, he thought he detested. 
Their eyes met—they were too close to avoid a 
recognition ; a bow, stiff and distant on his side 
—slight and non-chalant on her’s, was all the 
salutation exchanged between the two, who, for 
months had been allin all to each other. But 
Monimia felt the blood mount to her very terples, 
and the lover’s whole frame wasshaken by a 
tremour, that communicated itself to the lady 
upon whom he waited with such praise-worthy 
constancy. 

lt was now time for the concert to re-com- 
mence,—and Mrs. R , who, evidently, re- 
lied on Miss De Rozelle, to make the frais of the 
entertainment, came tosummon her to the piano 
which was her forte. The General, whom his 
nephew had remarked to keep ata little dis- 
tance, warily noting the motions of Monimia, 
contrived, fer a miracle, to forestall the officious 
chargé, and handed her to her seat before the 
instrument, calling out, as he did so, to those 
around, ** Come,come, silence! silence! now 
we’er going to have— 





“ A fearful battle rendered us, in music.” 


and the jealous Edward fancied that he over- 
heard his uncle, as he led the young lady along, 
make some allusion to the lilac-flower, taken 
from her hair,and proudly worn in his button- 
hole, as the floral type of ‘‘ the first emotions of 
love,” then agitating his heart. This supposi- 
tion was enough to send him, for a while, away 
from her vicinity. Buther Parisian friend was 
not to be so easily shaken off. He took up his 
post behind the chair of the matchless pianist, 


“Whose voice, thro’ melting mazes running, 
: > ° ” 
With wanton heed, and giddy cunning. 


first warbled to her own accompaniment, and 
the chorus of sundry assistants, the pretty ron- 
deau of “ Deputs long-temps.” He adjustedand 
turned over the leaves of the piece next in order, 
which was a set of brilliant variations to a popu- 
lar air; at the conclusion whereof, the room re- 
sounded withcries of ** Encore—encore !’’ Miss 
De Rozelle arose witb dignity, and retired to a 
sofa, still pursued by the devoirs of her assidu- 
ous attendant; he flirted the fan,—he held the 
handkerchief,—he presented the flacon, with a 
happy mixture of empressement and self-com- 
placency ; and Edward, who despised, yet covet- 
ed this knack at polite trifling, had much ado to 
refrain from inflicting, on the spot, summary 
punishment upon the coxcomb, who thus pre- 
sumed, and was repaid by those sunny smilcs 
due to him alone. is uncle, who, like himself, 
he knew to be perfectly indifferent to the “ con- 
cord of sweet sounds,” continually interupted 
the chat of the fluent egotist with petitions to 
the captivating minstrel for a renewal of her 
performance ; and at last, in order to escape the 
sight of Edward’s ostentatious aevotion te Miss 
Bassett, she consented to resume the place just 
vacated by one of the lady-muscians. At first 
she began the appointed air of “ Auld Lang 
Syne,” and sang afew bars witha spirit an 
feeling, that stirred a sympathetic string in every 
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breast. 


her voice failed her--she 
could no longer dissimulate ; and changing the 
touching strain for one of sportive brilliancy, 
she dashed off a waltz with a rapid yet caneate 


Suddenl 


hand, and bade the listening throng obey the 
dictates of the dance. The proposal was rap- 
turously received; for her auditors—all but a 
few passionate amateurs—were long ago— 
weary and yawning over the musical treat. 
Chairs were pushed back—sofas wheeled aside 
—tables rolled out of the way—and couples in- 
stantly arranging themselves ina circle. The 
scientific Frenchman, who had been deplor- 
ing with vehement pathos, the monstrous sole- 
cism of a ** Concert”’ in an apartment carpeted 
and crowded with furniture,—now horror-struck 
at the worse anamoly about to be enacted, was 
moving off with a pantomimic expression of pity 
and contempt at such vulgar ignorance,—when 
the mistress of the revels approaching, insisted 
for Monimia to goand join the set, adding, “I 
am competent to this—and ’tis time you should 
enjoy yourself a little.” Miss De Rozelle yield- 
ed up her seat,— and the chargé pausing in his 
flight, seized her hand exclaiming, “ Quelle hor- 
reur ! Mazs que c’est une barbarie, cette mode-la! 
I was abous to run away wid my-sel—mais qul- 
si vous voutezi lein me faire l’ honneur to take one 
letteel turn in de valtz.” 

* Excuse me, Monsieur le Compte,” said Mo- 
nimia, speaking purposely in English, “ I would 
with pleasure,if ’twere any other dance, but 1 
never waltz in company.” 

The Frenchman dropped’ her hand—bowed 
slightly, and shrugging his shoulders and wring- 
ing his chapeau, retreated in huge disdain, re- 
peating half-aloud as he went off, ** Not valtz in 
compaynie! Mais, mon Dieu! lle précieuse 
ridicule! Vraiment, she be bourgeoise and 
Américaine after all.” 

‘“* Edward heard the request and the repulse; 
new life sprung up in his heart; snatching her 
hand, and pressing it fervently, he ejaculated, 
“Thank you, a thousand times for this forbear- 
ance!” 

Confused at his own impetuosity, which, how- 
ever, passed unnoticed in the general bustle, he 
relinquished the soft fingers so tremulous in his 

rasp,—with a thrill of deli ht, that beamed in 

er magic smile, Monimia disengaged a bunch 
of roses from her breast, and threw them on the 
chair beside him, with a whispered application 
- of the line,— 


“ May you be pleased, and your sorrows mine!” 


given in Lady Montagu’s Turkish love-letter as 
the symbolical meaning of the queen of flowers; 
which quotation had once before, sanctified a 
similar gift from his idol. He caught up theem- 
blematic treasure, and pressed it to his heart,— 
while she turned away te blushing face; and 
for once, the lovers understood, and were satis- 
fied with each other. 

But fate frowned adverse to their fame. The 
beautiful Eliza, whose attention duriag this short 
scene, had been diverted elsewhere, now turned 
towards Edward Vere,—and seeing the living 
cluster he held,in disparagement of her own ar- 
tificial garlands, stretched out her hand for it, 
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Edward’s constitutional mauvaise-honte, and 
his dread of the discovery of his attachment, hin- 
dered him from answering, ‘* No’’—but he did 
say“ Yes.” He suffered her to take the bouquet 
expecting its instant return; but while she was 
smelling at, and admiring its fragrance, they 
were separated hy some crossing between them; 
and ere they met again Miss Bassett, whose re- 
volted subjects had, one or two of them, resumed 
their allegiance, was led out todance. Edward, 
who never joined in that lively exercise, had 
nothing better to do than to look on, and com- 
pare her rectangular and constrained move- 
ments, with the elastic step and swaying shape 
of his erial De Rozelle, who, when the waltzers 
tired of their awkward whirling, formed into 
cotillions, took the floor, and when nigh trans- 
formed the whole company into spectators, by an 
exhibition, which might have reconciled the su- 
perfine French functionary to her tasteles re- 
jection of the gliding German measure. Her 
dancing, as perfect and as modest as that of 
Taglioni, had an effect on her lover, which her 
harmonic powers had failed to produce; but 
when he sought to tell her this by his glances of 
fond admiration, he found her's hardly cast on 
him, and averted with an expression of bitterest 
scorn andanger. The bouquet, bestowed in a 
moment, and with a feeling so tender—that bou- 
quet gathered from the rose-bush, his sole pre- 
sent to her, and whose blossoms had been culled 
only for him,—now reposed_ on the bosom of her 
wealthy rival, who seemed thusto inhale the 
sweets of Edward’s love, while she felt its sharp- 
est thorns besether breast. But pride rallied to 
her aid—and the attentions of her partner, a 
young English attaché, afforded an opportunity 
of retaliation not thrown away. The unwitting 
offender, who saw the momentary direction of 
her eyes, and was distracted at her subsequent 
agcercies, hastened to reclaim the fatal nose-gay, 
but it was all tolate. Glowing with a resent- 
ment, which she was too haughty to vent » 
words or glances of reproach, Monimia care- 
fully avoided looking towards him,—but divided 
her smiles and her sparkling sallies betweeu 
Gen. Vere, and her handsome foreign partner. 
At length the endiess evening came toa close. 
Edward, who lingered till the last moment, 1p 
hopes of being able to to make his justifica- 
tion, was standing in the passage, as Monimia 
with her friend, Helen, came down stairs. The 
gay tones of that silvery voice, still in pleased 
converse with her English cavalier, grated dis- 
sonanton his ear; he witnessed the care, almost 
tenderness, with which this happy man enfolded 
her in her cloak; he heard her coquettish reply to 
his entreaty for leave, to wait upon her next day; 
**T permit you to shaw] me,—to see me to the 
darriage—and now,’ as he puther in, and sto 

hat in hand on the step, “au revoir.” Miss 
R , who was going home with Monimia, fol- 
lowed: with her brother—the door was shut— 
they drove off; and devoutly cursing the object 
of his dotage, for an errant jilt, the indignant 
lover flung himself into the coach, which had, 
long since, conveyed his uncle home, and now 
came back to fetch him. mae 

This night was decisive ofthe lovers’ implie 








saying, “* What lovely roses! are they for me?” 


engagement. Monimia, glowing with a dis- 
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LOVE AND PRUDENCE. 


pleasure all the more intense because it scorn- 
ed crimination or complaint, never admitted 
Edward to a chance of explanation or apology. 
Love had enjoyed his day—and the reign of pru- 
dence, was about to succeed that blind rule. She 
had long been aware, though her tenderness for 
the nephew’s feelings, had shrunk from conced- 
ing the fact, that very little encouragement was 
necessary to convert Gen. Vere into her de- 
clared lover. Her only parent’s means of sub- 
sistance, were fast dwindling into nothing; she 
had sacrificed every thing for the benefit of this 
beloved daughter, who now appeared, fatally 
bent on throwing away her whole life upon an 
imprudent attachment, the issue whereof was 
recarious and protracted to the last degree. 
Xxtremely partial to young Vere, and deeming 
Monimia the best judge, in a measure invelving 
her own happiness, Mrs. De Rozelle was quite 
willing for her to take the consequence of a 
union with a man, whose merit, at least, was 
equal to his poverty; but she had no patience 
with such unusual and interminable procrasti- 
nation. Her pecuniary affairs were perplexed 
inthe extreme; and want and difficulty together, 
or aseparation insu “og heryes to either, she fore- 
saw as the inevitable lot of both mother and 
child, except the latter speedily retrieved her 
fortune by marriage. There was small likeli- 
hood of this, with the nephew,—while the over- 
tures of the uncle were as eligible as mortal 
womancould wish; rank, affluence, an amiable 
character, a fine mind, every advantage but 
the questionable one, of youth, seemed included 
in the offer of his hand. All this, and much 
more, had beenenforced over and over again, 
by the urgent arguments of Mrs. De Rozelle; 
but so long as the prepossessed Monimia could 
hug to her heart, the faintest prospect of a settle- 
ment, at however distant a date, with the ob- 
lect of her preference, she turned, not a deaf, 
bic acold ear, to the grave counsel of wisdom 
«ad experience. But weeks had grown into 
iu0nths, and months into years, since the begin- 
ning of her intimacy with young Vere; and 
still the levers languished on in “ single bles- 
sedness,”—theirlives embittered by the agonies 
ol“ hope deferred.” 

Miss De Rozelle, alive toa full sense of her 
own dignity, and quickened by an extraneous 
impulse began, at last, to get impatient, under 
the idea that Edward trifled with her—and that 
it was high time for him to “ wed, or cease to 
woo.” She feltata loss how to apprehend his 
conduct; he haunted her company incessantly 
—Was miserable if she spoke to, or of, any other 
man, and consulted and confided in her pre- 
“isely as ifthey were an affianced couple; yet 
with all these marks ofimpassioned interest in 
er, there was no correspondent hurry to bring 
waters to an ordinary conclusion. Neverthe- 
ss Monimia, believing herself truly and hon- 
curably loved, found no fault with a hesitation 
ounded on the purest motives of regard for her 
coeinuill she accidently heard from a source 
autied to implicit credit that Mr. Vere was the 
1 Se erite suitor of the rich beauty, Miss Bassett. 

th Veral corroborating circumstances gave au- 
“eaticity to this ramour ; and though not prone 
*Y Mature to mistrust without cause, the sus- 
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picions of the lofty girl, were not, when once 
roused, to be removed or allayed without sifting 
the story tethebottom. Besides, apart from any 
misgivings of Edward’s fidelity, she readily con- 
ceived that, unless kept up by constant excite- 
ment, the strongest passions areliableto “ sink 
by slow decay,’”’—and that holding himself sure 
of her whenever he pleased, both from her pre- 
dilection for him, and that mode of life, whose 
privacy guaranteed the absence of all rivals, — 
her lover might be apt to wear off the chains of 
an affection so calm and monotonous, and with 
the inconstancy synonymous with the lordly 
gender, to run after these, who, from their own 
attractions, and a commanding position in the 
realm of fashion, there flashed with a meteor’s 
light across his path. ‘The sequestered maiden 
knew that, endowed beyond most of her sex 
she must tower above any, if placed upon equal 
ground! but the finest painting requires the ad- 
vantage of a proper light,—and she was sensible 
that, owing to a want of opportunity for their 
exercise, her lover remained unconscious of the 
one-half of her talents and graces. Under this 
aspect of the case, she resolved to try what their 
full display could do. 

rs. R , who was particularly fond of 
the elegant recluse, had always chided her im- 
politic retirement, and begged to produce her at 
a select party. Many a long day had elapsed 
since Monimiahad made one in a gay assembly ; 
but, now emulous of annihilating the petty dis- 
turber of her right of pre-emption to Edward 
Vere, and in order to ascertain the truth of what 
had so deeply galled her,—she consented to per- 
form, with other belles at the famous Concert. 
Coming out there in all the eclat of her extra- 
ordinary accomplishments—outshining the élite 
of society—and taking her lover by surprise; she 
hoped the happiest effect from this sudden de- 
velopement of her splendid powers. Nor were 
such anticipations false or unreasonable, though 
the event so cruelly belied her wishes. Shesaw 
Edward make his appearance with Miss Bassett 
—and that he left not her side during the even- 
ing; still, forsome time, she made allowances 
for that shy and wayward nature, so well known 
to her,—and excused that distance and appa- 
rent inattention to herself as characteristic 
alike of his love and his delicacy. But as he 
wrongfully irritated at her gaiety and apparent 
disregard of his feelings, redoubled his assidui- 
ties to the fair boast of New York,—Monimia 
began to tremble and to recognize more than 
a casual flirtation in their deep and exclusive 
intercourse. Her heart ached with anguish, at 
the bare supposition—and she felt faint and 
sickening under the pangs of a jealous suspense, 
while singing or moving in the height of her love- 
liness with the Ewa smiles and grace of a 
Euphrosyne. Edward’s emotion and delight, so 
unexpectedly expressed at her refusal to waltz, 
renovated her drooping hopes and spirits; and 
they rose elate in airy rapture at the very mo- 
ment, that was doomed to crush them forever. 
When the confiding girl beheld the pledge of 
her fondest faith, transferred before her eyes 
to the keeping of another—and that other her 
superior—not in intrinsic worth, but in mere 
worldly and sordid dross, her whole being seemed 
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to undergo a sudden and radical convulsion,— 
and that bosom, so long the seat of purest passion, 


became at once its grave. The agony was tre- 
mendous, but salutary. The studious neglect, 
the insulting preference, for her beautiful rival, 
by him she had so much distinguished, had been 
eagerly extenuated and forgiven; but not so 
this last, and grossest affront. {In an instant her 
resolution was formed, and subsequently acted 
upon. The claims of the dearest and most af- 
fectionate of mothers, the consideration of her 
own interest, the dictates of prudence hitherto 
stifled,—all now interposed in aid of outraged 
pride, and womanly dignity, pierced in its ten- 
derest nerve; and after the glance that showed 
her the palpable proof of not only Edward’s 
disloyalty, but of his disdain, she stood “‘ rege- 
nerated and disenthralled,” and his influence 
over her expired forever. 

He,on his part,deemed himselfno less wronged 
and insulted, when, after every effort to regain 
Monimia’s ear, he heard her abrupt reserve and 
obstinacy accounted for by the certain news 
that she was receiving the addresses of his 
uncle. Incredible as this seemed, it was not- 
withstanding, as true as horrible; but far from 
ascribing this denouement of their out-standing 
engagement to his own blunder, the blame was 
all laid upon female venality and caprice. Ed- 
ward believed that Miss De Rozelle had some 
right to beoffended at his momentary surrender 
of her precious token; but he trusted in her 
candour and kindness to do him justice, and he 
had no doubt of her being as eager to listen to, 
as he was to render a satisfactory apology for 
his apparent slight. But when he found his 
long-worshipped idol not implacable, but indiff- 
erent—when he contrasted her late and last 
favour, with this sudden and complete estrange- 
ment—when he was able to recognize in es 
severe and deceitful course; no semblance of her 
former self,—he could not butconclude, not that 
both were somewhat in the wrong, but that 
she had never loved—that his truth and ardour, 
all his sufferings on her account, reciprocal as 
he had weakly dreamed them, were in vain,— 
and that prudently determined to dispose of her 
charms at the best market, she had now accept- 
ed a wealthy bidder, while he was “ whistled 
upon the wind, a prey to fortune,” All that was 
manly and sensitive within him rebelled against 
the insolence of her cold-blooded desertion; and 
with a precipitancy as instantaneous as that of 
Romeo, he objured a haughty and unfeeling Rosa- 
lind fora Juliet, as artless asshe was fair and 
fond. In doing this, he but followed the exam- 
ple of her, to whom he had been too long and 
deeply devoted,—and who had stung him to the 
quick,bya treachery lorg meditated,and mask- 
ed beneath the most seductive tenderness. He 
would thus lessen her triumph, by showing that 
he could be as changeable and as prudent as 
herself,—and that the beautiful daughter of a 
millionaire, was well worth a portionless and un- 
principled coquette, even though she were the 
most elegant and accomplished of her sex. 

Some two or three months after the concert at 
the Secretary’s,a double marriage was celebra- 
ted in the Vere family. Thatof the General, 


VANITY. 


ton, at St. John’s Church; while Edward led the 
fair Miss Bassett to the hymeneal altar in her 
native city of New York. And now contrary 
to every rule of romance, which dooms those 
guilty of sacrificing Love to Prudence, as mar- 
tyrs to fate and fine feelings; a regard to truth 
compels us to record that both matches turned 
out extremely well. Monimia, asa wife, per- 
formed her duty to admiration, and reaped the 
reward of her principled and rational conduct; 
while the force of her example and conversation 
insensibly cured the young Mrs. Vere (as Eliza 
was called) of those little defects engendered 
under the pernicious tuition of her mother ; and 
she too made her husband as happy as if he 
had wedded his first love. It is true the world, 
with ail its customary good nature, affirmed that 
the quodum lovers still maintained a secret com- 
merce, and hinted shrewd surmises, thatall was 
not right between them,as the General would one 
day find to his cost. But these charitable con- 
clusions invaded not the better part of society, 
among whom the Vere’s long continued to be 
esteemed as among the happiest and worthiest 
couples in the District; and Monimia, exem- 
plitying the triumph of virtue and good sense, 
a 


never had a moment’s reason to repent her sur- 
render of Love to Prudence. E. C. 8. 
ee 
TO arn 


You say I love the moon,—I do 
And why? It whispers dreams of you! 
1 love the moon, though ’neath its light 
Is often hid the darkest night, 
And many a heart that ill could brook 
The sunshine, steals at eve, to look 

On that pale moon. 


I love the moon; though pale its beam, 
Tis truer than the sunny gleam 
That glads awhile our summer’sday, 
Then passes like a dream away, 
And leaves behind a broken spell, 
Upon our night of thought to dwell. 

I love the moon! 


I love the moon, that silent thing 
Of night and dreams, to see her fling 
Her robe ot light o’er earth and sea, 
To wake us to her witchery 
Of loveliness; mine eye could rest 
For ever on a scene so blest. 

I Jove the moon! 


I love the moon, earth, sea, and sky, 

The summer’s sun, the antumn’s sigh, 

The winter’s blast, though wild and drear, 

Has fell like music on my ear. 

I love the spring, but ah! to me 

The moonlight whispers dreams of thee. 
I love the moon! 


—_—_—_~<—————— 


Vanrry.—All is vanity among men, their Joy 
as well as their sorrow. It is better, however, 
that the soap-bubble should glitter with gold, or 
wear an azure tint, than be overcast with clouds, 
or what painters of nature call a dim obscurity. 

A mediocrity in writing is quicker percelv® 
in poetry than in any thing else. ho wo ; 
not buoy on the surface sometimes, than alway 





to Monimia de Rozelle, took place in Washing- 


anchor in the mud, 
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& TALE OF BLOOD. 


If further proof were wanting that not un- 
frequently “truth is stranger than fiction,” the 
inhuman atrocities detailed in the following 
bloody tale wotld present unanswerable testt- 
mony. The moral turpitude of the hardened 
villain who forms the subject of our story is al- 
most without a parallel, and the agony and suf- 
fering resulting from his crimes are shocking in 
the extreme} his situation drove him to despera- 
tion, and love of life prompted him the the exe- 
cution of deeds at which we shrink from the 
mere recital. 

A few months since a Mulatto named Eriaz, 
at Hayti, Port au Prince, was sentenced to die 
for the murder of a merchant of theisland. The 
murder was attended with horrible circum- 
stances, and a robbery toa large amount. A 
few days after, Dardeza, a Yeung, Foren, 
was condemned to death for stabbing his mis- 
tress in a fit of jealousy. 

The two convicts were confined in the prison, 
but in different cells; Eriaz, whose ferocity 
made him an object of terror, was confined in a 
dark cell; a small grating to give air opened on 
the passage, but not a single ray of hght could 
penetrate this abode of wretchedness. Dardeza, 
the Portuguese, whose crime could not entirely 
obliterate sympathy for his fate, was better 
treated; his cell was larger, more airy, and the 
grated window opened on the country. 

Both convicts were ironed at the feet and 
hands. They were informed that their execu- 
tion would take place in three days, and bread 
and water sufficient for the period was deliver- 
ed to them. 

They both meditated their escape. Dardeza, 
who was permitted to see his friends, received 
from them instruments to enable him to effect 
his purpose, but the young man, weak and inex- 
pert, gave up the attemptin despair, and waited 
in sullen horror the moment of tre hangman’s 
visit. 

Eriaz, bold and resolute, resolved to surmount 
every difficulty, and effect his escape. 

_From the road to his cell, he fancied that one 
side of it was the outer wall of the prison, and if 
so he might get off. He set to work, and to pre- 
vent his being heard, he moistened the wall, and 
with the irons on his hands scratched it; he thus 
removed some fragments; he continued to moist- 
en it and scratch; he slept not; he never ceased 
working an instant, save when the jailor came 
with a lantern to peep at him throtigh the grat- 
ing; he then crouched down before the hole, and 
pretended to sleep. He continued to remove 
small fragments of stone, but as day brought no 
light to his dungeon, he was notaware how long 

1¢ had worked, nor how long he had to live; he 
heither knew the thickness of the wall, nor into 
what place the breach would lead. but the hope 
of life triumphed over every obstacle. His sit- 
vation was horrible; every noise he heard made 

im fancy the fatal hour was arrived; despair 

or a moment paralyzed him; but instantly 

‘rousing all his energies, he resumed his la- 

ur, the stone yields to his efforts—it falls—a 
pusage is made large enough for him to pass; 
ut, alas! to his sorrow he finds that instead of 
the outer wall he had only penetrated another 








cell; he heard the moan of despair—it was the 
call of Dardeza! : 

Eria% approached him, told him of his plan, 
and showed him what he had done. He per- 
ceived the grating open on the air of heaven— 
he considers flight certain; but how long it was 
before the fatal hour he knew not. Dardeza in- 
formed him that the coming night was the last. 
Eriaz overjoyed at the thoughts of one night 
more, considered their flight secure. Dardeza 
had a watch spring: with this feeble instrument 
they severed the iron bars of the grating—they 
were able to pass; but, to their horror, they 
found the window 60 feet from the ground. Yet 
this fall must be risked. There now only re- 
mained to file off their chains; both could not use 
the spring at once; the time before the fatal 
hour would not suffice for liberating both from 
their irons, and to escape with them on was im- 
possible. 

A terrible discussion now arose between the 
wretched convicts. The file was in the hands 
of Dardeza, and he resolved to use it himself. 
Eriaz; rushed on him to take it from him; a 
dreadful struggle took place. Eriaz, more vig- 
orous, threw his adversary down. Dardeza 
feels himself vanquished; he approaches the 
window to throw out the file, for if it cannot save 
him it shall not save another. Eriaz perceives 
his object and prevents it. “Thou shalt not have 
it,” exclaimed Dardeza, who put his hand to his 
mouth, and swallowed the file. 

Eriaz threw himself down, in a state of stupi- 
fication. “It is over then,” said he, with the ac- 
cent of despair—‘I must die.” 

Dardeza was stretched on the ground—there 
was a rattling in his throat—the file had stuck 
in it, and was suffocating him. A horrid thought 
entered the mind of Eriaz—he rushed on Dar- 
deza, seized him by the throat, strangled him, 
dashed out his brains against the wall, thrust his 
fist down his throat, seized the instrument, drew 
it forth reeling with the blood of his victim! 
In this state he applied it to sawing off his irons. 
He stript the body of Dardeza—tore up his 
clothes to form a cord, which he tied to a bar of 
the window. He descénds by it. When arrived 
at the extremity, he sees with a fmght 30 feet 
below him—he falls—a platform breaks the vio- 
lence of the fall—he rolls to the earth covered 
with bruises. 

Here new difficulties await him—he is not out 
of the prison, but in the outer round—he has still 
a high wall to scale before he can be free. 

While he sought for the best place to attempt 
this last obstacle, one of the prison mastiffs rush- 
ed on him. Eriaz met him courageously, and 
thrust his still bloody hand into his mouth to pre- 
vent his barking. The dog made an effort to 
disengage himself, succeeded, and bit off the 
hand of Eriaz. ‘Thus mutilated, he fought and 
conquered the dog; but there was nota moment 
to lose, the day was beginning to break, he found 
a part of the wall filled with crevices, he had 
only one hand, yet he succeeded in climbing the 
wall. He was free! 

At day-break the jailors went to visit the pris- 
oners to prepare them for their fate. ‘They 


found ouly the corpse of Dardeza, horribly mu- 
tilated. 
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A general alarm was given, and a proclama- 
tion made; from the traces of the blood and the 
hand lying near the dog which Eriaz had cpp 
led, they found that the convict had lost his right 
hand; this circumstance was noticed in the de- 
scription of his person- 

Eriaz had run as fast as his legs would 
arry him an hour—he perceived a small hut, 
he was dying with hunger and fatigue, he en- 
‘tered it to solicit hespitality, for he could not 
‘reach that isolated spot. An old negress, who 
‘inhabited the hut, gave him some food, he was 
‘about to depart, when. a mulatto named Caro, 
the son of the negress-who had so generously en- 
tertained him, entered. 

He had just came from Port au Prince, and 
began telling the wonderful story of the flight of 
Eriaz and murder of Dardeza. Eriaz turned 
pale, and concealed the stump of his right arm 
under his clothes. Caro perceived it, and the 
intrepid young man rushed upon him, tore off 
his cloak, and discovered his bleeding wound. 
Eriaz retreated, and spying a hatchet, he ad- 
vanced against Caro, who had seized a large 
stick. Eriaz aimed a mortal blow at his ad- 
versary; Caro warded it off; the hatchet slided 
along the stick, and fell on the head of the poor 
negress, who had tried to part them—she fell 
bathed in her blood; Caro, furious, rushed on 
Eriaz, and struck him down senseless. He at- 
tempted to raise his mother—she was no more! 
At this time three horsemen pelonging to the 
police entered to enquire if Eriaz had passed 
that way; they discovered him the author of a 
new crime. He was handcuffed, and fastened to 
the tail of one of the horses, and conveyed thus 
back to his prison. 

Eriaz had no sooner arrived there, than he 
asked for a bottle of rum and a priest; to whom 
he related with the greatest sang froid all the 
details of his evasion. He then swallowed a 
bottle of rum at a draught. The priest had 
scarcely withdrawn when Eriaz fell senseless 
on the floor, and when the executioner came to 
convey him to the gallows he was no more. 


coereeneeag peeves 
IMPORTANCE OF RELIGION TO SOCIETY. 
BY DR. CHANNING. 

Few men suspect, perhaps no man comprehends, 
the extent of the support given by religion to the vir- 
tues of ordinary lite. No man perhaps is aware, 
how much our moral and social sentiments are fed 
from this‘fountain; how powerless conscience would 
beeome without the behef of a God; how palsied would 
be human benevolence, were there not the sense of a 
higher benevolence to quicken and sustain it; how sud- 
denly the whole social fabric would quake, and with 
what a fearful crash it would sink into the hopeless 
ruins, were the ideas ofa supreme Being, of account- 
ableness, and ofa future life, to. be totally erased from 
every mind::Once let men thoroughly believe that they 
are the work and sport of chance;. that no superior in- 
tefligence concerns itself with human affairs; that all 
their improvements perish forever at death; that the 
weak have no guardian, and: the injured no avenger; 
that there is no recompense for sacrifices, to upright- 
ness and the public good; that. an oath is unheard in 
heaven; that secret crimes have no witness but the 

rpetrator; that human existence has no purpose, and 
| oka virtue no unfailing: friend; that this brief life is 
every thing to us, and death is. total, everlasting ex- 
tinction; once let men abandon religion, and who can 








IMPORTANCE OF RELIGION TO SOCIETY. 


deseribe the extent of the desolation which would 
tollow? We hope perhaps that human laws and 
naturally sympathy oud hold society togeth- 
er. As reasonably might we believe, that were 
the sun quenched in the heavens, our torches could jl. 
luminate, and our fires quicken and fertilize the earth. 
What is there in human nature to awaken respect and 
tenderness, if man isthe unprotected insect of a day? 
and what is he more if atheism be true? Erase ali 
thought and fear of God from a community, and sel. 
fishness and sensuality would absorb the sn A man.. 
Appetite knowing no restraint, and poverty and suffer. 
ing having no solace or hope, would trample in scora 
on the restraints of human laws. Virtue, duty, princi. 
ple, would be mocked and spurned as unmeaning 
sounds. A sordid self interest would: supplant every 
other feeling, and man would become in fact, what the 
oeny of atheism declares him to be, a companion for 
rutes. 

It particularly deserves attention in this discussion, 
that the christian religion is singularly important to free 
communities. Indeed. we may doubt whether civil 
freedom can subsist without it. This at least we know 
that equal rights and impartial administration of jus. 
tice, have never been enjoyed:where this religion has 
not been understood: It. favors free institutions, first 
because its spirit is liberty; that is, a-spirit of respect for 
the interest and rights of others. Christianity recog. 
nizes the essential quality of mankind, beats down 
with its whole might those aspiring and rapacious prin- 
ciples of our nature, which have subjected the many to 
the tew; and by its refining influence, as well as by di- 
rect precept, turns to God, and to Him only, that su- 
preme homage which has been so impiously lavished 
on crowned: and titled fellow creatures. Thus its 
whole tendency is free. It lays deeply the only four. 
dations of liberty, which are the principles of benevo- 
lence, justi¢e,.and respect for human nature. The spi- 
rit of liberty is not merely, as multitudes imagine, a 
jealousy of our own particular rights, an unwillingness 
to be oppressed ourselves, but a respect for the right of 
others, and an unwillingness that any man, whether 
high or low, should be wronged. and trampled under 
foot. Now this is the spirit of christianity; and libety 
has no security, any further than this uprightness aud 
benevolence of sentiment actuatesa commultity. 

In another method religion befriends liberty. It di- 
minishes-the necessity of public restraints, and super- 
cedes in a great degree the use of force in administer- 
ing the laws;-and this it does, by making men a law to 
themselves, and:by repressing the désposition to dis. 
turb and injure society. ‘Take away the pnrifying and 
restraining influence of religion ape-eclishoees, rapa- 
city and injustice will break out in new excesses; and 
amidst the increasing perils of society, government 
must be comeastoned to defend it, must accumulate 
means of repressing disorder and crime; and this 
strength and teas means may be,and often have been 
turned’against the-freedom of the state which they 
were meant to secure,. Diminish: principle, and you 1n- 
crease the need of force in a community. In this 
country. government needs not the array of power 
which. you meet in other nations—no guards of s0l- 
diers, no-host of spies,.no-vexatious regulations of po- 
lice? but accomplishes its-beneficent purposes by a few 
unarmed: judges and cwwil officers, and operates 50 5'- 
lently around us, and comes so seldom in contact wit 
us, that many of us enjoy its blessings with hardly 8 
thought of its existence. This is the perfection 0! 
freedoms.and to what do we owe this condition? I an- 
swer to the power of those laws which religion writes 
on our hearts, whieh unite and concentrate public 
opinion against injustice and oppression, which spree 
a spirit of equity and good will through the eommuott) 
Thus religion is the soul of freedom, and no nation ul 
der heaven has such an interest in it as ourselves. 
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THE COLOSSEUM, ROME——STIRLING CASTLE, SCOTLANB. 


THE. COLOSSEUM, ROME. 


The Colosseum, which is of-an oval form, oc- 
cupies the space of nearly six acres. “It may 
iustly be said to have been the most imposing 
bul ing, from its apparent magnitude in the 
the pyramids of Egypt can only be 
it in the extent of their ~~ - 

, e 


world ; 
compared wi 
they cover nearly the same surface. 
greatest length,or major axis, is 620 feet; the 
greatest breadth, or minor axis, 513 feet. The 
outer wal is 157 feet high in its whole extent. 
The exterior wall is divided into four stories, 
each ornamented with one of the orders of archi- 
tecture. The cornice of the upper story 1s per- 
forated for the purpose of inserting wooden 
masts, which passed also through the architrave 
and frieze, and descended to a row of corbeis 
immediately above the upper range of windows, 
on which are holes to receive the masts. These 
masts were for the purpose of attaching cords 
to, for sustaining the awning which defended 
the spectators from the sun or rain. Two cor- 
ridors ran all round the building, leading to stair- 
cases which ascended to the several stories; and 
the seats which descended towards the arena, 
pr pp Ge gt ag upon eighty arches, occu- 
pied so much of the space, that the clear open- 
ing of the present inner wall next the arena is 
only 287 feet by 170 feet. Immediately above 
and around the arena was the podium, elevated 
about twelve or fifteen feet,on which were seat- 
ed the emperor, senators, ambassadors of foreign 
nations, and other distinguished personages in 
that city, of distinctions. From he podium to 
the top of the second stery, were seats of marble 
for the equestrian order; above the second 
story, the seats appear to have been constructed 
of wood. In these various seats eighty thousand 
spectators might be arranged according to their 
respective ranks; and indeed it appears from 
inscriptions, as well as from expressions in Ro- 
man writers, that many of the places in this im- 
mense theatre, were assigned to particular in- 
dividuals, and that each might find his seat with- 
out confusion. The ground was excavated over 
the surface of the arena in 1813; a great num- 
ber of substructions were then discovered, 
which by some antiquaries are considered to be 
of modern date, and by others, to have formed 
dens for the various beasts that were exhibited. 
The descriptions which have been left by his- 
torians and other writers of the variety and ex- 
tent of the shows, would indicate that a vast 
Space and ample conveniences were required 
heath the stage, to accomplish the wonders 
which were doubtless, there realized in the 
Presence of assembled Rome. 
a tee the imperial power was firmly estab- 
ished, the sports of the amphitheatre were con- 
ducted upon a seale to which the Consuls of the 
eeolic. ad scarcely dared to aspire. Caligu- 
a, on his birth-day, gave four hundred bears, 
and as many other wild beasts to be slain; and 
. the birth-day of Drusilla, he exhibited these 
rutal spectacles, continued to the succeeding 
ayOnasimilar scale. Claudius instituted com- 
biectween Thessalian horsemen and wild 
8; and he also caused camels to fight for the 
rst time with horses. Invention was racked to 
Vise ee of cruelty. Many of 








325 
the emperors abandoned themselves to these 


‘sports, with as passiomate an ardour as the un- 
cultivated multitude. 


Sensuality debases as 
much as ignorance, because it is iguoratice un- 
der another name. Claudius rose at daylight to 
repair to the Circus, and frequently remained, 
that he might not lose a single pang of the vic- 
tims, while the oe to their afternoon 
meal. Sometimes, during the reigns of Claudius 
and Nero, an elephant was opposed toa single 
fencer; and the spectators were delighted by 
the display of individual skill.. Sometimes, hun- 
dreds and even thousands of the more ferocious 
beasts, were slaughtered by guards on horse- 
back; and the pleasure of the multitade was in 
proportion tothe lavishness with which the blood 
of men and beast was made to flow. The pas- 
sion for these sports required a more convenient 
theatre for its gratification, than the old Circus. 
The Colosseum was commenced by Vespasian, 
and completed by Titus (A. p. 79.) This enor- 
mous’ building occupied only three years in its 
erection. Cassiodorus affirms that this magnifi- 
cent monument of folly cost as mutch as would 
have been required for the building of a capital 
city. We have the: means of distinctly ascer- 
taining its dimensions and its accommodations, 
from the great mass of wall that still remains 
entire. Such a building can never again ap- 
pear in the world, because mankind have learn- 
ed that the expenditure of princes upon useless 
monuments to their own pride and power, can 
only be wrung from the hard labours of the 
ple themselves; and that the wealth thus divert- 
ed from the channels of usefulness, perpetuates 
the abuses of misgovernment, and at the same 
time impedes the progres of the many in know- 
ledge and comfort. Public happiness and the 
ostentation of despotism cannot exist together. 
a : 
STIRLING CASTLE, SCOTLAND. 
_ Stirling, was in former times, one of the most 
important towns, in a military point of view, in 
the Scottish realm. From ‘its position on the 
Forth, it was the key to the Highlands—‘the 
bulwark of the north”—as Scott has called it in 
his ‘Lady of the Lake.’ It stands on the south 
bank of the river,and used to command the only 
bridge by which it was crossed. 

Stirling has been called the Windsor of Scot- 
land; and it has some pretensions to that appel- 
lation. The view from the castle is of vast ex- 
tent,.and comprehends the richest variety, both 
of the beautiful and the grand in the natural 
scenery. Towards the west, the prospect is 
bounded by the solitary Benlomon » Tising in 
the sky, at the distance of about thirty miles, to 
the height of above 3000 feet. The intervenin 
space is a level valley, through which the Fo 
is seen stealing its way with a thousand mean- 
derings. Round the northern horizon sweeps 
the almost continuous chain of the Grampians. 
To the south lie the rap hills of Campsie; 
turning round from which towards the east the 
eye rests on a plain of rich and cultivated beau- 
ty, with the sister towers of the capital cresting 

e distance, and between, the broad and fertile 
plains of Carrom on the one hand, and on the 
other “the mazy Forth unravelled” in a suc- 
cession of beautiful windings, till it spreads out 
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from a slender stream into a great arm of the 
sea. Some idea of the singular manner in which 
the river lingers over this part of its course, may 
be formed from the fact that it travels over about 
twenty-four miles in making its way through a 
space not more than six miles in length. The 
innumerable green peninsulas, of every variety 
of shape and dimension, which it forms in its 
sportive progress, present a picture which cer- 
tainly has not often been surpassed in bright and 
animated beauty. _ 

“Grey Stirling, with her towers and town,” is 
unquestionably a place of very high antiquity. 
The oldest bey bem eg of the b 
ed in 1120; but it to be a confirmation of 
former grants, and there can be. no doubt that 
the fort at least was of importance a considera- 


ble time before this. The first mention which. 


historians have made of it, is in the ninth cen- 
tury, about the middle of which it is recorded to 
have been taken and thrown down by Kenneth 
II, the King of the Highlands of Scotland, when 
he overcome the Picts, whose principal fortress 
it was, and that which guarded the most exposed 
extremity of their territory. 

It was afterwards repeatedly attacked and 
taken by the English, and by the several fac- 
tions whose contentions continued to distract 
Scotland with little intermission, during nearly 
all the time it remained an independent king- 
dom. But even to enumerate all the sieges it 
sustained would lead us far beyond our present 
limits. The last time it was attacked, was. by 
the Highlanders in the rebellion of 1745, when 
it was successfully defended » aang governor 
old General Blackeny, throughout a siege of 
several weeks. i 

Stirling appears to have become a royal resi- 
dence about the middle of the twefth century; 
but qaneaye | none of the present buildings of the 
a are older than the middle of the fifteenth, 
when James I., on his return from his long but 
fortunate detention in England, made this place 
his principal royal seat. : 

One of the buildings in the Castle is called the 
Palace; being a quadrangular edifice, with a 
small court in the centre. It was built by 
James V. Here is a room designated the King’s 
Room, or the Presence, the roof of which was 
formerly adored with a series of carvings in 
wood, in the very highest style of art. About 
half a century ago one or twe of these orna- 
ments fell; and the incident was taken advan- 
tage of, to pull down the roof altogether, and to 
convert the hall into a barrack. 

The ground immediately around the Castle, 
and which is walled in as a royal park, contains 
various monuments of antiquity. Among them 
is an eminence, on the north-east, where crimi- 
nals used to be executed, alluded to in the ‘Lady 
of the Lake,’ in the speech put into the mouth 
of Douglas, as he makes his way up the rock :— 

“Ye towers! within whose circuit dread 
A Douglas by his Sovereign bled; 

And thou, O sad and fatal mound! 

That oft has heard the death-axe sound, 
As on the noblest of the land 

Fell the stern headsman’s bloody hand!” 


Here also is the round table, where it is said 


urgh is date |. 


LADY n***s, 


| adjoining seat from which the dames of the 
viewed the contest, still distinguished by the 
name of the Lady’s Rock. This, too, is intro- 
duced by Scott :— 


“The vale with loud applauses rang, 
The Ladie’s Rock sent back ihe ana &c. 


And so frequently in ancient times, was the 
ccuntry in the neighbourhood of this important 
fortress, the scene of the meeting of hostile ar- 
mies, that no fewer than twelve battle-fields are 
pointed out from the summit of the rock,—the 
= field of Bannockburn, the Marathon of 

cotland, among the rest. 
a os 


The Bibliotheque Choisie of French literature, though 
no longer published under its former title, is united with 
another publication, that of the Revue Francaise, pub. 
lished by Hoskin and Snowdon, New York. ‘This 
work in typographical neatness, general appearance, 
and intrinsic excellence, may be compared with any 
pomrene of its class, that we meet with either at 

ome or abroad. It is, as its name imports, not a li. 
brary of French literature, but a collection of flowers 
for the great literary parterre, which is no where more 
watered with genius, or cultivated with more care, than 
in France. Monthly we have in each number a bouquet, 
comprising selections from all departments, the useful 
the rant, and the beautiful. ‘There is something in 
the French literature so spiritual and aspiring, that a 
charm is thrown over the most jejune subjects, andit is 
rendered more attractive in this, than it can possibly be 
in any other language. 

e Revue Francaise is valuable to all who read the 
French language well, but particalarly so to those who 
are learning it, as the contents of a periodical are much 
more easy mastered than the heavy pa es of a volumi- 
nous work. ‘The sprightliness of the lighter branches of 
French literature is exceedingly attractive, as may be 
seen by the following translation from the number now 
before us, furnished by an intelligent literary friend. 


A SOIREF AT LADY N**#*'S, 


I had returned one cold evening in December, dis- 
appointed enough, from a visit where I had found no 
one at home. I was dressed, and as 1 do not like the 
labour of such preparations, I stopped mechanically 
before the well-lighted shop of an apothecary, turning 
over in my mind what I should do, m honour of my 
Cashmere vest, my granate coloured coat, with gold 
chased buttons and my boots a Sakoski. I wasn 
sort of indolent indetermination, unable to find an 
means of turning to advantage, my fine dress, which 
cursed, and which prohibited my going to spend the 
evening gaily with my friends, when a well knowa 
voice called out 

“Well! Henry! what are you about, planted there by 
the cold, opposite that bottle of water for the cure of 
chilblains?” 

I turned, and pressed the hand of one of my best 
friends. i 

“You look fine this evening,” said I, folding my 
arms in my cloak! “do you visit in this ne hbourheod? 
added I with ahalt sigh. le 

“My dear fellow, I am going to take tea with Lady 
N***, Ifyou were only dressed, take you 


along.” 
“Oh, thank you,” says I, throwing the cloak of my 
shoulders under the pretext of consulting my wateb. 
“See now! you are dressed like @ bridegroom! — 
Zounds! [ll take you along.” 5 
“Not so fast, ifyou please,” says I, “you don’t know 
yet it would suit me. Besides I don’t know —— 





that tournameats were anciently held, with the 


“Good Heavens, my dear fellow, these English ate 
no fashionables. Come along, you will be amused” 






















































A SOIREE AT LaDy n***s, 


“Are there any young ladies there?” said I. “Ay, are 
there; cn ones my dear boy, who speak French 
like ourselves—come.” 

“Agreed!” 

Ten minutes afterwards, we entered a magnificent 
hotel in Helder street, glittering with cut glass, gild- 
—— drapery, divinely arranged, blue and granate. 

a spacious sofa, at the extremity of the saloon, 
three young ladies, negligently placed, were amusing 
themselves in turning over the leaves of an album.— 
Their feet were upon the rich hair cover of Gobelin 
manufacture. 

We advanced near the fire, around which were seat- 
ed a number of ladies and gentlemen. 

“Milady,” said Evariste, addressing the mistress of 
the house, “allow me to present to you one of my best 
pens de ask of you for him, the same kindness you 
have shown for me.” And Lady N***, a large, cold 
statue-like woman, opened, as she fixed her eyes upon 
me, a great toothless mouth, from whence aad a 
certain noise like the crackling of a piece of parchment. 
I made her a profound bow—this finished the ceremo- 


Wey 

“This is your house, my dear fellow,” said Evariste; 
“Your tea will be served here every evening—there 
are charming women here—and you will form delight- 
ful acquaintances.” 


While he thus vaunted the pleasures attendant upon 
the tea parties of Lady N***, I surveyed all parts of 
the saloon, which contained about twenty persons. 
But my eyes fell with most pleasure, upon the charm- 
ing beauties upon the sofa; and as in a bouquet, we re- 
cur ever to the freshest and most fragrant flowers, my 
attention, abandoning all other portions of the room, 
was riveted upon the three rosy and splendidly dres- 
sed young ies, who were immersed in a sea of 
light, from a rich candelabra, on a table by them. 


One of them, the middle one, and the merries 
was especially beautiful. She was not too large;—o 
a fair complexion, with a rich frontlet around her 
forehead, like the rich cream which mantles over the 
milk below it—cheeks and lipsanimated with laughter; 
black eyes, the sparkling expression from which va- 

as fram the facettes of a chrystal pendant: the 
whole enclosed by a wreath of hair, which fell in vo- 
luptuous ringlets, around her enchanting visage: — 
then a waist so surprisingly slender. In short, of a 
form, the most perfect, enpeniny inclined in the 
most coquettish attitudes over the album, with which 
all three were amusing themselves. ‘The other two 
young ladies were likewise well enough; but her! the 
ady of the album, she was the most winning, for win- 
ning is the word; not beautiful,—winning! 

“Who,” said I, in addressing Evariste, “who, is this 
Fete sportive fair one, seated between the two 
English ladies.” 

“Ah, my dear boy; charming! charming! that is 
Miss Florine de ****, one of the jolliest dames of 

ans. She’s brilliant —all talent, my dear fellow!— 
unsurpassed at the piano forte!—witching when she 
‘ings—ravishing when she dances! and " 

Enough! enough,” said I, interrupting him, “vou 
have already worked yourself into such a passion, as 
to fix her attention—see how she observes us; let us 
move away—” 


reo eo the contrary,” said he, “let me present 
_ “By no means—it is not a good time,” said I, draw- 
ing him to another part of the saloon. 
unds, you remind me!—shall I tell you a good 
story, little known I assure you, in regard to her, the 
autiful Florine? You know Gustavus Angot, the 
ony eon of the rich banker de * 
. Well.-He is a gay young fellow, full of talent and 








pint. He wag much sought in the beau monde. 
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social rank and financial station, assisted also the ele- 
gance of his manners, for —” 


“Well, my dear fellow, fancy him, madly in love 
with this fair lady. She loved him also---I believe so 
at least. Their approaching union, was the grand 
topic of the saloons. Marquisses, Countesses, Ba- 
ronnesses, surrounded the aay. Florine, praising Gus- 
tavus and his good taste. Finally, the demand in 
marriage was seriously made. That lady there upon 
the sofa, asked eight days to reflect upon it.” _ 

“Eight yey i said I “*twas but reasonable---a young 
girl must be familiarized to the idea of ,the transition 
to a---young woman.” 

“But after these eight da d ‘ 
more; in fine, as much reflection in gt husband, 
as in the choice of a colour for a ball. ‘The old Che- 
valier de ***, visited his daughter one evening, to know 
finally from her own lips, what hopes Gustavus might 
entertain. Think what he must have suffered, from 
this procrastination, poor fellow, enamoured of this en- 
chanting girl.” : ; é 

“My daughter, my Florine,” said the Chevalier, “I 
came to know of thee, what we must definitely reply 
to those, who do us the honour to seek our alliance. 
One month thou hast been reflecting upon it. It is 
time thy mind was made up.” 

She put on a prudish look, pursed up her little mouth 
(just as I’d like her to do to me for reconciliation) and 
twisted the lace border of her work apron. 

“Come, my Florine, open thy heart to thy father ; 
come my dear child !”” 

“Papa !” she stammered forth. 

“Well; dost thou love him? Hast thou any thing 
to say to thy mother !---come be not a child!” 

And she looked prudish again, and she made a char- 
ming little mouth, and she twisted the eorner of her 
ba, sca 


eight more. Then eight 


n. 

“J isten---dear papa,---yeu know how much I_ love 
you---[t would be so hard to me to leave you! Tme 
Gustavus is very amiable! he is the most gracious 
cavalier of our saloons! but.” 

“But !”---replied the old Chevalier. 

“But,” said she, half concealing her pretty face im 
her silk apron, “to be called---Papa, dear papa, do not 
be angry, but it would be dreadful to be called---Mad- 
ame Angot'” ce 
“My child,’ said the Chevalier, suddenly rising, ‘you 
are mad. In truth, this isthe strangest reason.’ 

“‘Dear Papa,’ said the cajoling girl, threwing her 
arms round her old father, and playing with his cross 
of honour: ‘fancy then, when I should arrive at the sa- 
loon, the ball, after the Countess de —, the Marechale 
——, had been announced; how I could bear to hear 
the thundering voice of the footman, cry out: m 
Ang ——! oh, every body would turn to look at my 
hoop, my neck, my carlin, my green paper fan. You 
see now, dear little papa, that is quite impossible, And 
besides, I have the headache now.” 

“In fine, my dear friend, she put into play a thou- 
sand other whimsicalities, and that is the reason, dear 
Henry,” said Evariste, that Miss Florine is still a young 


lady.’ 

“What would you; her ideas are of the highest 
aristocratic cast. I believe she would like to see on 
the head of her spouse, the plumes of the panna. I 
wish it for her. Tell me, now, is not that a delicious 
anecdote?” 

“It is a queer story, and hardly credible! I confess, 
I should like to hear her chat. ; 

“Are you willing now to be introduced?” 


I passed my hand through my hair, and we ap- 


His! proached. A thought struck me, and I squeezed the 
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arm of Evariste. “But a simple untitled name, like 
mine! will it be well received, said I?” 

“You are right—stop. I'll add the name of your 
mother to your own, and that will make a magnifi- 
cent name,” 

farther! 


“Ladies,” said he, pulling at his silk doublet, “I have 
es,” said he, p' at his silk.doublet, “ 

the honour to present to you M. L. de -, officer 
in the royal marine corps, and fas best friend; he 
draws and sings like an angel speaks English 
nearly as well as these two Misses. I am happy and 
proud, ladies,of this circumstance, which gives me some 
claim to your remembrance.” 

He bowed and di red. 

I was struck dumb by this tirade of my Mazcenas;1 
reddened, and stood rooted before the three young la. 
pn Sa: gazed at.each other, without understanding 

y first observation. I was.about to b with com- 
mon places, when the gay French girl, supplied me 
with a delicate opportunity. That instant I forgave her, 
her mania for tiiles. : 

“How does Monsieur like that head of + don? 
we have rarely seen any thing-so beautiful—I think, 
that could not have been conceived, save in the imagi- 
nation of an artist,.and that never.” 

“Tt is said, Miss, that Lawrence sees in his dreams at 
night, the delightful heads of young ladies and children 
which he subsequently animates upon the canvass. If 
the artist has.dreamed this here,.I, more happy, may 
recollect having seen one which surpassed it.” _ 

She reddened, with pleasure, else 1 know little— 
and turned over the leaves of the album. It was a 
book of marine views of Eugene Isabey, taken from 
the Revue Maritime. ; : 

“Oh---the poor little boats,” said she with charming 
terror—“look there, Ellen!” 

Ellen looked. 

Oh it was fine, the three ‘heads of those young 

rls. The interest with which they invested those 

4-1 made me proud of being a sailor. 

_ “What is the name of that little boat?” said Ellen, 
(in English) to me, raising her two black, lustrous 
eyes. 

_ “Miss (cursed Evariste, who asserted I could——) 
it is-.-it is a cutter!” 

And the gay French girl laughed---in mockery per- 
haps! I got enraged. I wanted none of its aid 
however, except in regard to‘her—for I believed that 
alone with the other two, any English would have 
proved sufficient. 

Happily, just at this moment, a waiter came to in- 
form the ladies, that they were waited for at the tea 
table. They arose, and light as leaves, they glided 
over the floor—Miss Florine replaced the album; I of- 
fered her my hand, and we crossed the saloon. 

I was seated near her. 

The cups of tea went round—I drank two—three— 
four. That was enough—my four words of English 
had already singularly heated me. 

Still, I kept taking tea, when all the rest had finish- 
ed. There was but one old Englishman, and myself 
who drank—Evariste was talking near the window, 
and yet I drank—the old Englishman gave over,— 
and still I had to drink. 


Hardly, could I get my cup down upon the table 
but an arm was stretched out over the table and fil- 
led it. The perspiration stood on me in large drops— 
1 was inundated, drowned, yet dared say nothing— 
Miss Florine, each time presented me the sugar bowl 
with a mischievous look—and it was nearly empty— 
and ten individuals talked English, with their eyes 
fixed on me—I was in a desperate state—I turned 
myself, I removed my cravat,—but the moment I 
could get my cup down upon the table, it was filled 





again, 





A SOIREE AT LADY N***s, 


It is perhaps the fashion in England, said I, to my. 


self,to drown people in this way the first time they 


soon them with a reception. +4 shall remember 
t 1s. 

But, there was the sixteenth cup, and the stiff, statue. 
like lady, gibbered out something that my mischiey. 
ous neighbour translated thus: 

“Lady N*** begs you will.excuse her Monsieur; she 
says she has no more warm water,—but if you desire 
it, she will order some.” 

“Not at all---no---no---I ask your---pardon---madam, 
---for the trouble---[ have drank---my lady, I am sensi- 
ble--.”” 

And I could not find words to tell, quickly enough 
that I had had.an-hour ago as much tea as 1 sen 
that my stomach was inundated---that..- 

Miss Florine began to laugh; after looking full at 
me, she began to laugh in her cambric handkerchief, 
the witch ! ; 

“You don’t know then, Monsieur, that among the 

lish, it is usual to place the spoon in the cup, and 
not at the side, when you have tea enough.” 

“What? I---and you would’nt tell me, Miss!” 

“Monsieur--I thought you were thirstyI saw 
great drops of perspiration running down---I believed 
you took pleasure in drinking.” 

“Mercy!” : 

And the sugar bowl was emptied before the three 
last cups. She fixed her eyes on me, still laughing. 
The adventure went the round of the circle. | 

“There,” said Florine, after having well enjoyed 
herself; “they are going to dance, I betieve; is Mon- 
sieur a musician? here is some charming music.” 

“TI play the flute Miss, and like you I find these 
country dances charming.” 

And I rose with the rest. 

She followed me with her eyes---I ¥ my mouth to 
the flute, laying on the piano, and I sounded some 
musical notes, but firmly decided not to ask Miss ¥lo- 
rine to dance, who had permitted me to drink sixteen 
cups of tea,---I picked up my hat. 

Do you go?” said Evariste, “what's the matter? 
Stay, they are about to dance, and you will spend & 
delicious evening! An’t these-amiable people? You 
had some gay chat with Miss Florine--hey. Every 
body had their eyes-on you. Remain; here is os 
and you shall play; some warm wine will be hande 
this evening.” ; 

“Heavens,” I replied, “I have drunk sixteen cups 
of tea---I can’t dance, and I can’t make ethers dance-~ 
I am going to bed.” : 

“I am sorry for you,” said he, squeezing my hand; 
“adieu then, since you wish it.” 

“ Good by, till to-morrow,” and I went out. 

Seeking my cloak in the antichamber, J heard Flo- 
rine say to Evariete : ; 

“Your friend has drunk sixteen cups of tea—He'll 
feel some indigestion to-night.” ; . 

“ Oh,” said he, “ he’s furiously fond of it; these sal- 
lors drink like fishes.” r 

Had it not been for that tea, I should have fallen in 
love with Florine. JULES LECOMPTE. 


——— 
There was sy in the short reply of Mr. O’Connell 
in the British House of Commons, toa speech of Lord 
Althorp, against the repeal of the Irish Union. His 
Lordship ended with expressing his inability to com- 
prehend“how a poor country could suffer by its union 
with a rich one.” “The leech swells upon the bl 

it sucks,” was the brief comment of Mr. O'Connell. 


a ‘ 
Memory tempers prosperity, mitigates adversity, con- 
trols youth, ond duliahes old age.—Lactaniius. 


ee 
The world isa great book, of which they that nev- 
er stir from home, read only a page.— Augustine. 
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A THRILLING PASSAGE. 


A THRILLING PASSAGE. 
THE DEATH OF CHASTELAR. 


There is a powerful article in the last number of the 
American Magazine, under the title of “Passages in 
the Life of Mary Stuart.” Unable to find space for 
the whole of it in our columns, we cannot refrain 
from giving the follo extract, which, we perceive, 
has already won a coumbistiont m the New York 
American. The illfated Chastelar, having first con- 
fessed his love to the object of it, had been indignant- 
ly dismissed. ‘The scene is thus continued. 

An hour had scarcely el before the lights were 
extinguished throughout the vaulted halls of Holy- 
rood; the guards were posted for the night, the offi- 
cers had gone their rounds, the ladies of the royal cir- 
cle were Somnianedl and all was darkness and silence. 
In Mary’s chamber a single lamp was burning ina 
small recess, before a beautifully executed painting of 
the virgin, but the light was not sufficient to penetrate 
the obscurity which rei in the many angles and 
alcoves of that i apartment, although the 
moonbeams were admitted through the open casement, 

Her garb of ceremony laid aside, her lovely shape 
scantily veiled by a single robe of spotless linen, her 
aubuni tresses flowing in unrestrained luxuriance, al- 
most to her feet, ifshe had been a creature of pertect 
human beauty when viewed in all the promp of royal 

eantry, she now appeared a being of supernatural 
vciaaan Her s white feet, unsandalled, glided 
over the rich carpet with a grace, which a slight de- 
gree of fancy might have deemed the motion peculiar 
to the inhabitants of another world. For an instant, 
ere she turned to her repose, she leaned against the 
carved mullions of the window, and pensively, 
and, it might be, sadly upon the en, where she 
had so lately parted from the unhappy Be whose 
life was thus embittered by that very feeling which, 
above all others, should have been its consolation.— 
Withdrawing her eyes from the moonlight scene, she 
knelt before the lamp and the shrine which it illumi- 
nated, and her wpapene orisons arose, pure as the 
source from which they flowed—the prayers ofa weak 
and humble mortal, penitent for every trivial error, 
breathing all confidence to Him who can alone pro- 
tect or pardon; the prayers of a queen for her numer- 
ous children, and, last and holiest of all, a woman’s 
prayers for her unfortunate admirer. Yes, she prayed 
for Chastelar, that strength might be given him from 
on high to bear the crosses of a miserable life, and 
that by divine mercy the hopeless love might he up- 
rooted from his breast. The words burst ienate- 
ly from her lips, her whole form quivered with the ex- 
cess of her emotion, and the big tears fell like rain 
from her uplifted eyes. While she was yet in the very 
flood of passion, a sigh was breathed, so clearly au- 
dible, that the conviction flashed like lightning on her 
soul, that this most secret pars was listened to 
other ears than those of heavenly ministers.— 
error, acute terror, took possession of her mind, 
banishing by its superior violence every less engros- 
sing idea. She snatched the lamp from it niche— 
waved it slowly around the chamber—and there, in the 
most hallowed spo: of her widowed chamber, a spy 
upon her unguarded moments, stood a dark figure. 
“ven in that moment of astonishment and fear, as if by 
instinct, the beautiful instinct of purely female modesty, 
€ snatched a velvet mantle from the seat on which it 
ad been cast aside, and veiled her person, even before 
she spoke—“Oh God! it is de Chastelar.” 
weet Queen,”—replied the intruder—“bright 
beautiful ruler of my destinies, pardon—” 

. What ho!”—she screamed in notes of dread inten- 
Sty—"a moi,a moi mes Francois. My guards!.-Sey- 
ton—Carmichael—Flemming—will ye leave your 

veen “are alone with treachery and black dis- 





honor!..-Villain! slave!---she cried, turning her flashing 
eyes upon him, her whole form swelling as it were 
with all the fury ot injured innocence, “didst thou dare 
to think that Mary-- rg wife ot Francis--the 
annointed Queen of Scotland, would brook thine infa- 
mous addresses---Nay, kneel not, or I spurn 

What ho! will no one aid me in mine extremity---” 

“Fear naught from me,” faultered the wretched 
Chastelar; but with a voice like that of some w= ¢; 
Pythoness, she broke in, “Fear! think’st thou that L 
could fear a thing, an abject coward thing, like thee? 
---a wretch that would exult in the infamy of one 
whom he pretends to love? Fear tHet! by heavens, if 
1 could have feared, contempt must have forbidden it.” 

“Nay Mary, hear me! hear me but one word, it that 
word cost my life--.” 

“Thy life! had’st thou ten thousand lives, they would 
be but a feather in the scale against thy monstrous 
villainy. “What ho!” again she cried, mananng yen 
impotent anger at the delay of her attendants, “T'rea- 
son! My guards—Treason!” At length the passages 
rang with the hurried footseps of the startled inmates 
of the palace, with torch and spear and i 
blades, they rushed into the x ca sentinel, 
and chamberlain ladies, with dishevelled hair, and fa- 
ces blanched with terror. The Queen stood erect in 
the centre of the room, pointing with one white arm 
bare to the shoulder toward the wretched culprit, who 
with folded arms and head erect awaited his doom in 
unresisting silence. His naked rapier, with which 
alone he might have foiled the united efforts of his en- 
emies lay at his feet, his brow was white as sculptured 
marble, and no less rigid, but his eyes glared wildly, 
and his lips quivered as though he would have spoken. 
The Queen, still furious at the wrong which he had 
done her fame, marked the expression. “Silence!” 
she cried—“Degraded! would’st thou meanly beg thy 
forfeited life? were thou my father, thou should’st die 
to-morrow! Hence with the villain!—Bid Maitland 
execute the warrant—Ourself—Ourself will sign it— 
away! Chastelar dies at day break!” 

. Tis well” replied he anys “it is well—the lips I 
love the best pronounce my doom, and I die happy. 
since I die for Mary! Would’st thou but pity the of 
fender, while thou dost doom the offence, de Chaste- 
lar would not exchange his short ened of life, and 
violent death for the brightest crown of Christendom. 
My limbs mais | die, my love will live forever ! 
on minions—I am more glad to die, than ye to slay ! 
Mary---beautiful Mary---think ! think 
Chastelar!” 

The guards passed onward, and last of the group, 
unfettered and unmoved, de Chastelar stalked after 
them. Once, ere he stooped beneath the lew browed 

rtal, he paused, placed both hands on his hear 

wed low y and then pointed upwards, as he chant 
once again the words “Pensez a moi—Noble Dame— 
Pensez a moi.” Ashe vanquished from her presence 
she waved her hand impatiently to be left alone—and 
all night long she traversed and retraversed the floor 
of her chamber in paroxysms of the fiercest despair. 
The warrant was brought to her, silently, sternly she 
traced her signature beneath it; nota sign of sym 
thy was on her pallid features, not a tremor shook her 
frame; she was ionless, majestic and unmoved. 
The secretary leit the chamber on his fatal errand— 
and Mary was again a woman. Prostrate upon her 
couch she lay, sobbing and weeping as though her 
very soul was bursting from her bosom, coting, a 
consolation, spurning every offer at remedy. is 


done!” she would say—“T is done! I have preserved 
bells of 


my fame—and murdered mine only friend.” 

he morning dawned slowly—and the hea 
all the churches clanged the death peal of Chaste- 
lar. The tramp of the cavalry defiling from the palace 
gates struck on her heart as though each hoof dashed 


hereafter upon 
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on her bosom. An hour passed away—the minute 
bells still tolling, the roar of a culverin swept heavily 
downwards from the castle, and all was over! He had 
died as he had lived, undaunted ; as he had lived, devo- 
ted! “Mary, divine Mary,” were his latest words. “I 
love in death, as I have loved in life thee and thee only. 
The axe drank his blood, and the Queen of Scotland 
had not a truer servant left behind, than he, whom ‘or 
a momentary frenzy she was compelled to slay : yet was 
his last wish satisfiea, for though the Queen might not 
relent, the woman did forgive, and, in many a mourn- 
ful hour did Mary think on Chastelar. 


a 
Froin the Western Methodist. 
THE BATTLE OF NICKAJACK. 
BY THE REV. JAMES GWIN. 


In reading over in your paper two or three weeks 
since the remarks made in Con by the Hon, Mr. 
Peyton, of Tennessee, on the Nickajack expedition, 
it brought afresh to my mind events long since past by. 
I called to mind the forms of my old companions in 
arms, with whom @ suffered in those times of tribula- 
tion which tried men’s souls; but alas! there are few 
now living who bore a part in our earlier Indian wars. 
I concluded I would write a brief sketch of the events 
of that expedition, for insertion in your very interesting 


paper. 

Phe Indian town called Nickajackt was settled by 
an amalgamation of different tribes of Indians, called 
by the general name of Chickamaugas. It was situa- 
ted in what is now indian territory, on the south bank 
of the Tennessee river, at the base of Look-Out 
mountain, between two-creeks that se their 
slugaish, waters into the Tennessee. This town or 
Indian fort was called by the Indians the “Yellow 
Jackets’ nest.” It was the rendezvous ofall the south- 
ern as wellas northern hostile warriors; here they 
formed their plans of attack on the white settlements. 
They considered their situation impregnable, and 
boasted of being able to raise three thousand warriors 
in one day from the adjacent towns and forests (as we 
were informed by Fenelstone, a half-breed, who de- 
serted from them, gave us information of their intend- 
ed attack on Nashville, and was our guide when we 
assaulted Nickajack.) Proud and haughty in their 
independent security, they paid no attention to treaties. 

At length they become so troublesome that no al- 
ternative was to be chosen between breaking them up 
or leaving the country. ‘Tennessee, at that time, could 
not boast of men enough to ensure success to the ex- 
pedition, and at the same time leave enough at home 
to oe and protect the women and children. Gen. 
Ro rtson, therefore, sent to Kentucky for help; it was 

ranted. ‘The brave Col. Whitney (who fell in the 
ast Indian war at the battle of the Thames) soon ap- 
peared at Nashville with 180 brave Kentuckians, well 
armed and appointed; our men were all ready; we 
were joined by Major Ore, of East ‘Tennessee, the 
commander of the rangers, who had been on an expe- 
dition searching for the Indians on the Cumberland 
mountain; having heard of our expedition, he hastened 
and joined us with 80 men, just as we were ready to 
start. We now numbered in all 6C0 men: we took the 
wilderness, with Fenelstone for our guide. Passing 
on in good order, we reached the Tennessee river on 
the fourth day of our march, about midnight. It was 
in the month of August, about the year 1798—warm 
and sultry. We commenced making a few boats with 
frames of sticks, on which were stretched raw hides 
that we had packed up and brought along for that pur. 
pose. While the boats were getting ready, two men 
swam across the river and kindled up a fire on the op. 
posite shore, so as to direct us across, and the men 
soon commenced crossing. ‘The boats carried the guns 
and those soldiers who could not swim, others swam 





across, so that before eight o’clock in the morning, 
272 men had crossed over safely. : 

We were then four miles below Nickajack, and 
three miles above Cow Town, and the morning was so 
far advanced we could not safely wait for any more 
to get over for fear of being discovered. We resolved 
to make the attack even with this small number, Col. 
Montgomery had got over and took command of the 
Tennessee troops, and Col. Whitley of the Kentuck. 
ians. As the lower creek cut off our direct approach 
to the town, we had to take a circuit of seven miles and 
cross over a spur of the mountain so as to descend up. 
on the town in the rear. We would run with all our 
speed a few moments, and then lie down flat on the 
oan we took breath and then'would run again. 

e thu. soon reached the mountain undiscovered, and 
sat down and rested on the cliffs quite overlooking the 
town. We sat here in gloomy silence nearly half an 
hour—then slid down the rocks $e ope and form. 
ed in the underwood in the rear of the town. Whit. 
ney commanded the right wing, soars. pes the cen. 
Pa’ and Ore the left. We advanced and found the 
Indians at breakfast. They knew nothing of us until 
they saw the flash and heard the rifles speak; and 
then so much were they deceived, that the warriors 
near the bank of the river, when they heard our guns, 
came running with drums and er for joy, suppo- 
sing that some of their own people had returned from 
a successful excursion against the whites, and were 
firing off their guns in triumph. 

Many of the Indians were shot down on the spot, 
and the remainder made for the river; and as many as 
could getting into their canoes, and others swimming 
with their heads the most of the time under water; 
yet when they rose to take breath, the unerring rifle 
would send them down again, while a red gush of 
blood boiling up to the surface of the river showed too 
plainly that they would never rise again. in 
the canoes could not lift a hand to use their paddles; 
they lay stupified in the bottoms of their frail barks, 
while the rifle ball would search them out like an in- 
evitable death warrant, : 

During the aptce of forty-five minutes, we killed 
143 Indians, took all the women and children whom 
we could find as prisoners, and brought them off with 
us. In this affair we had only two men slighy 
wounded 

Long Town lay on the river 2 or 3 miles above.— 
The troops hastened on to attack it. The path lay 
along the river bank, and close under the ridge of the 
monntain. When about half way between the two 
towns, the Indians made a furious attack upon us from 
the mountain above. The firing wasquite sharp for a 
few minutes—but as their chief lifted his head over 8 
rock to fire, he was shot through the scull and came 
rolling down the mountain like a huge lump of shape- 
less flesh. ‘The Indians immediately fled. The brave 
Thomas, of Nashville, here got his death wound.— 
The savages firing from above shot him in the bosom, 
and the ball came out behind quite low down his back. 
We brought him off alive ona horse litter, but he died 
soon after our return. 

Our men advanced, burnt Long Town and some 
other smaller towns unopposed, as the Indians had all 
fled; we then returned and crossed over to our camp 
without any other loss than the three wounded (one 
mortally) mentioned before. We took about 20 ca- 
noes, on which we put the wounded, the prisoners, and 
the goods found in Nickajack- for the Spanish had 
a store in this fort, and no doubt many villainous 
Spaniards were killed in the battle, who had often sttr- 
red up the Indians against the early American settlers, 

After the canoes had started down the river, a | 
ot Indians on the other side of the river from Nic 
jack commenced an attack, but desisted when told by 
Feiducne. in the Indian language that, if they 
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RELIGION AND POETRY. 


another gun their women and children and prisoners 
should be instantly put to death. At this moment a 
squaw who had her mfant lashed to her back sprung 
from one of the canoes and swam to the shore in sight 
ofall our kis pe and made her escape. \ 

Thus cl one of the = of severest fatigue ever 
experienced in the West. e day’s work closed the 
Indian wars which had raged for many years with 
great barbarity. Gen. Robertson left a written notice 
at his camp, informing the Indians, that if any more 
murders were committed on the whites, he would raise 
an army, destroy all their towns and burn their. corn. 
They took the alarm; their strong hold was broken 
up: many of their chiefs killed, and they sued for peace. 
A treaty followed—and from that time until the last 
war, they lived in peace. 

All their prisonérs were returned to them. The 
squaws informed us that they had often advised their 
young men and warrior chiefs to quit killing the white 
people and stealing their. horses, or that we would 
come and kill them all---but their men would not mind 
them. When they saw uscome suddenly upon them 
onthe morniug of the battle, they concluded that we 
came out of the clouds. 


—< 
RELIGION AND POETRY. 
BY JOHN N. MAFFITT. 

The connection between religious emotion and po- 
etic enthusiasm, is a subject worthy of more thana 
transient reflection. The sensibilities and emotions 
connected with religion, have perhaps less of fervency 
than the ardor of poetry—but they have an energy, a 
power to mould, transform and sustain beyond any 
earth-born feeling. ee ype in its moments of tri- 
umph, calls in the aid of poetry to sustain with its 
ministry the wing of devotion rising towards its native 
heaven. In seasons of religious despondency, too, 
the harp is taught to moan with melancholy music. 
Plaintive thoughts—the remembrances that come over 
the mind ef the captive,—the bright anticipations of 
faith, spontaneously clothe themselvesin poetic drapery 
—and, from this circumstance, a very common error 
has originated; which is, that religious emotion is noth. 
ing more than the action of the mind under a high 
slate of excitement. 

The advocate for the individuality and the superna- 
tural origin of religion, has a marked advantage over 
the champion, for the excitements of ius, taste, 
assion, or sublimity, derived from the last scenes of 
ife, when time gives up the being of a few years, to 
the unchanging dominion of eternity. It is but sel- 
dom, that a man of genius retains in the hour ot 
death, the enthusiasm which distinguished his life. A 
man of genius, may indeed, have the noble enthusiasm 
of religion, to sustain him when earthly objects cease 
10 interest him; but in a very general extent, men feel 
at death the impotency of fame, riches, power, or hu- 
man grandeur in any of its varieties, and reach out 
their imploring hands towards the mighty spirit, whose 
influence is supposed to extend beyond the boundaries 

this world, and cantrol the destinies of the future. 

Atisjustto consider poetry as the servant of reli- 
gion, bending its vivid perceptions of beauty, and the 
melody of its song, to the service of a better one than 
itself. Miriam, on the farther shore of the Red Sea, 
could not praise the author of her country’s deliver. 
ance, without calling to her aid the triumphant meas- 
ures of the Hebrew verse; and throughout the vol- 
ume of inspiration, the higher emotions of devotional 
‘numph are poured forth. by different writers through 
the language of impassioned song. An analysis of 
the pleasurable sensations created in the cultivated 
mind by poetic imagery, will at once detect the differ- 
*uce between religion and poetry. Mongtomery, who 
*2n excellent authority on both subjects, spurns the 

advanced by Dr. j ohnson, in his life of Waller, 
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and subsequently in his life of Watts, that sacred sub- 
jerks are unfit for poetry, nay, incapable of being com- 
ined with it. He considers the native majesty and 

grace of religious emotions far above the reach of hu- 
man embellishment, yet would advocate the propriety 
of pressing into the service of religion the noblest 
powers of men; and remarks, that a poet of christian 
character, can find no more difficulty in blending 
beauty, simplicity, and sublimity, with peoeensy as- 
pirations, than in combining the same qualities of song 
with the dreamy flights of fancy, or the pictorial de- 
scriptions of nature and the human passions. 

ontgomery has given examples from authors of 
the last generation of pure simplicity and pathetic ex- 
pression which would have been most admirably suited 
to sacred themes. We give two of his quotations in his 
own language:— 

‘See the wretch that long has tost 

On the thorny bed of pain, 
At length ir his vigor lost, 
breathe and again: 

The meanest floweret of the vale, 

The simple nete that swells the gale, 

The common sun, the air, the skies, 

To him are opening paradise.’ pees 

y's Fragment on Vicissitude. 
It cannot be questioned that this is genuine poetry; 

and the beauitful, but not obvious thought, in the last 
couplet, elevates it far above all common-place. Yet 
there is nothing in the style, nor the cast of the senti- 
ment, which might not be employed with correspond- 
ing effect on a sacred theme. : ; 

efollowing stanzas are almost unrivalled in the 
combination of poetry with painting, pathos with fan- 
cy, grandeur with simplicity, and romance with reality: 


‘How sleep the brave, who sink to rest, 
By all their country’s wishes blest! 
When spring, with dewy fingers cold 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than fancy’s feet have over trod. 


By fairy-hands their knell is rung, 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 

There honor comes a pilgrim gray 

To bless the turfthat wraps their clay; 

And treedom shall awhile repair, 

To dwell a weeping hermit there.’—Colling, 


The unfortunate author of these inimitable lines, a 
little before his death; in a lucid interval of that mad- 
ness to which a wounded spirithad driven him; was 
found by a visiter with a bible in hishand. “You see,” 
said the poor sufferer, “I have only one book left; but 
it is the best.” 

It istoo late in the age of mental philosophy, to 
make the assertion that poetry has no power to pour 
its notes of sweet, and pom ee melody into the 
quiet recesses of a deeply humbled heart. The genius 
of poetry, comes at the call of the holy affections. 
The most enduring monument of mind on earth, are 
the productions of the muse. Homer, embalmed in 
his Own immortal verse, survives his country; Maro, 
is destined to a longer remembrance than the “eternal 
city”— and later poets have exerted an influence over 
the hearts of men, and the manners of generations, 
other than those in whose time they wrote, far might- 
ier than regal authority, or the patronage of govern. 
ments could command. But if a stranger to the poet- 
ry ef the world, from Hesiod to Byron, should inquire 
in what other poetry than that found in the bible is the 
purity, the sublimity, the pathos, the elevating and 
spirit sustaining themes of our holy religion best illus. 
lustrated, and most invitingly presented to the eye of 
taste and genius,---we must, with a few reservations,, 
say-~it is yet unwritten. 
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UY sIsTaR DBAR. 


7 Sung by Mr. Sinclair, in the celebrated Opera of Masaniello. 





Andantino con Moto 
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tear - - - drop steal - ing, When 
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MY SISTER DEAR. 
—_— 


thy tongue 10 hadst com - - fort 


— 
thee my sis~ ----ter 


JP 


Second Verse. 


And now alas! I weep alone, 

By thee, by joy, by hope forsaken; 

*Mid thoughts that darkest fears awaken, 
Trembling for thy fate unknown: 

And vainly flows the bitter tear, 

Shed for thee, my sister dear. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


Principle causes of the decrease of Marriages. 
A word in your ear, Messrs. Editors. : 

I'll tell you why young ladies do not go off quite so 
soon and so frequently asformerly. They are too nice 
and too proud, &c. &c. 

I know a young lady—not very young now indeed— 
who, to my certain knowledge, refused above fif- 
teen offers!!! /2I00000008) 

One, because the gentleman could not afford to keep 
& carriage. 

Another, because he could not speak French. | 

A third, because he knew nothing of the Italian 


Operas. 
A fourth, because he stooped in the shoulders. 
A fifth, because he had not fortune enough. 
A sixth, because he was a tradesman. 
is lady’s own fortune is as follows:— 





In bank stock, 00 
In permanent bridges do. 0 00 
Turnpike roads, do. 0 00 
Insurance Company, do. 0 00 
Money at interest, 0 00 
Lottery tickets, 6 00 
Houses, 0 00 
$6 00 

To which in cash, diamonds, &c. 
may be added, 0 00 


Making in all, 

With a fortune like this you may judge with what 
propriety a lady rejects a tradesman, or insists on keep- 
ing a carriage. CHERAPHILUS. 

An eccentric genius stepping into the door ofa land- 
lady, observed, “Will 
water, for I ain so hungry I don’t know where to stay 
to-night.” We doubt whether more meaning could be 
embodied in so few words. 


Keep me from my friends.—Mr. J. (in his juvenilia) 
went to aclub, and as his appearance was any thing 
but respectable, he borrowed a. pair of breeches ot a 
friend. In the course ofthe evening the lender called 
out to him, ‘J-——,don’t you sit down in the on 
there in my breeches.’ A friend who condoled wit 
the embryo critic upon this ex offered to lend him 
a pair of unmentionables for the next meeting—he did 
so, and J—— had hardly entered, when his benefactor 
exclaimed aloud, ‘J-—, you may sit down wherever 
you like in my breeches. 

Some years ago, a fellow was sentenced to be cropt 
for perjury. en the executioner came to fulfil the 
sentence of the law, he found that the prisoner had 
undergone the punishment before, which threw the 
hangman into a passion. “What, the deuce!” said 
the convict cooly, “am I obliged to furnish you with 
ears, every time I am sentenced to be cropt ?” 


More Puain tHan Pieasant.—A_ lady playing on 
the piano-forte, on being called upon for a dead march, 
asked Mr. H.,a celebrated professor of music, what 
dead march she should play, to which he replied, “any 
march that you may play will be a dead one, for you 
are sure to murder it.” 


Fasuion.—A puppy grower was offering for sale a 
fine litter of young spaniels, a day or two since, when 
a barbarian eed why he did not cut off their tails. 
“Why, sir, ye see as how it be’aint the fashion now. 
I diskivered by the last lot, that if I go for to curtail 
‘em, I can’t retail ’em no how!—Lowell Journal, 


you, ma’am, give me a drink of 





WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


0 

Weymouth, when the farce of poiled Child (a fa. 
vourite of the king’s was played; and a remarkab| 
masculine woman sustained the character of Migs 
Pickle. On lighting their majesties to their carri 
the king said to the manager, “ Very good, very g 
Hughes; farce well played, well played !—clever man 
that Miss Pickle; clever man, clever man!” “Man! 
exclaimed Hughes, “your majesty is deceived; the 
person who sustained Miss Pickle is Mrs. —, a very 
respectable woman !?’ “ No, no, Hughes,” rejoined the 
laughing monarch—* a man, Hughes—a man, a man!” 
“ With all submission,” rejoined the astonished mana 
ger, “T assure your majesty Mrs, —— is a woman 
‘It won’t do, it won't do, Hughes,” continued the de. 
lighted sovereign; “a man, Hughes, a man!—he ; 
Charlotte, hey? hey ?—clever man, Hughes,—saw his 
beard—saw his beard !—a man, Hughes, a man!" The 


Manley acted before his ge! Ge TIT. at 
d 


next morning Hughes entered the green-room and ad 
dressed the assembled company: “ Ladies and gentle 
men, I am happy to tell you their majesties were ve 
much gratified by the performance of last night—muc 


gratified! And (turning to Mrs. —— who sat in gi. 
pan dignity in one corner of the room) I am most 
appy in saying, madam, that his majesty particularly 
noticed you!” “God bless the king!” exclaimed the 
delighted lady. “And the queen also distinquished 
yes continued Hughes. “Lord love them!” said the 
ady, “I saw they were looking at me, bless their dear 
hearts.” “Yes,” said Hughes, “his majesty was vast. 
ly pleased.” “ May the king live for ever!” rejoined 
rE.—— se with smiles, “ But his majesty,” 
roceed ughes,—“ God bless him,” interrupted 
rs.——. “His majesty insiststhat you are—a man!” 
“The nasty beast!” cried Mrs.——, as she rose with 
offended dignity and stalked out of the room.—Nine 
Years of an Actor’s Life, by Robert Dyer. 

KNowING one’s piace. --A lady, sending her foot- 
man to fetch home some clothes, strictly c 
to take a coach if it rained, for fear of wetting them. 
But a great shower of rain falling, the fellow returned 
with them dripping wet; and being severely reprima’ 
ed for not doing as he was ordered, he said he had 
obeyed his orders. “ How then, answered the lady, 
“ could they be wet, if you took them into the coach 
with you?” “No, no,” replied the man, “I know 
my place better, I did not go into the coach, but rode 
behind, as 1 always do.” 

A person who had rendered himself obnoxious jin 
trade by all manner of roguery, was met upon chan 
by a merchant who told him of some of his tncks wi 
a freedom the other did not relish, but irritated at the 
recital, asked with some heat, “Sir, did you call me 
knave?” “No,” replied the merchant, “but I'll give five 
guineas if you'll find a person here, who will say you 
are an honest man.” 


Southey relates an instance, where two Smithfield 
drovers (a sort accustomed to cuttingand slitting) 10% 
sed up for each other’s ears. Nor was it in mere play; 
for the winner proceeded forthwith to take possessi0%, 
by cutting off his adversary’s “souse” close to his head. 

An honest Hibernian was in the House of Com 
mons gallery on Thursday, and asked who that 7 
Member was (pointing to Mr. Pease, the Quaker! 
He was told that it was Mr. Pease, the chief (there) 0 
the Q’s. And who is that sturdy stalking gentlemas 
(meaning the new Member for who was ate 
time passing along the side gallery)! | That is 
Baines.” Saith, then” (he rejoined), “the House 
well off it has Pase and Banes; and Peel gives 
con. 
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Never Ho“ Your n#ap Too Hian.-.-One day, a 
little bantam-cock, with a high top-knot, was exceed- 
ingly vain, because he had so many feathers on his legs, 
that he could hardly walk, seeing a goose duck her 
head in passing under a bar at least six feet high, thus 
accosted her: “Why, thou miserable, bare-legged 
caitift! thou shovel-nosed, web-footed, Pi eon-toed 
scavenger of the highways! thou fool of three ele- 
ments! not content with ignominiously crawlirg un- 
der a fence, thou must even nod thy empty pate 
way of confessing thy inferiority. Behold how we 
bantams do these things!” So saying, with a great 
deal of puffing and fluttering, with the help of his bill, 
he managed to gain the top of the fence, where he 
clapt his wings, and was just on the point of crow- 
ing in nina when a great hawk, that was sailing 
over his head, pounced down on him, and seizing him 
by the top-knot, carried him off without ceremony. 
The goose, cocking her eye, and taking a side view 
of the affair, significantly shook her feathers, and the 
next time she passed under a bar, bowed her head 
lower than ever. 


Trick oF A Painter. A capital story is told of 
Basici, an Italian artist. He had painted the portrait ofa 
young sprig of nobility, without any sated agree- 
ment as to the price; and after it was finished, his cus- 
tomer, upon learning his terms, took himself away, 
and neither returned nor sent for the portrait. Where- 
upon the knight of the easel painted a grate over the 
— and wrote beneath it, yay op for debt.” 
An uncle of the young man paid for the painting to 

rate his nephew’s face from imprisonment. 


A Queen AmusEmMENt.—A London paper relates an 
account of a single wager between the son of an Earl, 
and amember of the Royal Household. The former, 
alad of 14, laid a bet of fifty guineas that he would 
sail in a washing tub from Blackfriars to Westmins- 
ter, having six geese harnessed to take him in tow. 
He performed this feat without the least difficulty, in 
presence of a number of distinguished poneengn 
among whom was Queen Adelaide. Whenever the 
geese were inclined to deviate, they were gently guid- 
ed by the aid of a stick into the right course again. 

is young man had trained the geese in question on 
a large pond on his father’s estate. He had a boat 
made on purpose, and could guide them in calm weath. 
er, to any part of the pond, which was several miles in 
urcumference, The sailing on the ‘Thames, ina wash 
tub, however, was an experiment in which he was en- 
tirely successful. 


. Lavanaste Incrpent.—One day last week two 
ittherant travellers, accompanied by an enormous bear, 
Were coming from Coventry, when bruin took it into 
his head to jump into aditch. His keepers tried every 
ort to gethim out, but in vain. A farmer’s servant 
coming with two horses, he offered his assistance to 
place the bear, by yoking his horses to him, and he 
Wassoon displaced, but in an instant gave a hideous 
bee Away went the horses, with the bear secured 
hind, at full speed, leaving all parties far behind. A 
veller coming up to them, they asked if he had seen 
¢ par of horses with a bear along with them? “Yes,” 
replied the man, “I did see the horses, but no bear—it 


¥as the devil driving the horses at the rate of 20 miles 
83 hour!”? 


L Peterson, the comedian, lent a brother actor two shil- 
he and when he made a demand for the sum, the 
2 turning peevishly from him, said, “* Hang it, I'll 
lee today in some shape or other.” Peterson 
Bo -humouredly replied, “I shall be obliged to you, 
om, to let it be as like two shillings as you can.” 


WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


by | short time, he followed with the 








} Feat.—A_ raw-boned youth, without 
shoes or stockings, started from Frome on Wednes- 
day morning with the Frome come 08 ran a-head of 
it all the way from that place to Devizes (19 miles), 
accomplishing the distance in two minutes less than 
two hours, gga! without the slightest fatigue! — 
Soon after his arrival in i was told that a 
stag was to be uncarted about four miles off. Thither 
the youth immediately proceeded; and, after waiting a 

horsemen, and, 
throughout a remarkably fine run,kept up with the fleet. 
est horse in the field—cleared every fence—hedge, 
brier, and ditch—was in at the taking; and on his re- 
turn to Devizes (having run altegether nearly 50 miles) 
offered to lay a bet that he would then run two miles 
in 10 minutes! Devizes Gazette. 

A Bear's Conscience —The Indian includes all sa- 
vage beasts within the number of his enemies. This 
is by no means a poe page or figurative expression, 
but it is used in a literal sense, as will appear from what 
I am going to relate. A Delaware hunter once shot a 
huge bear in the back bone. ‘The animal fell and set 
up a most plaintive cry, something like that of a pan- 
ther when he is hungry. The hunter instead of giving 
him another shot, came up close to him, and address- 
ed him in these words : “Hark ye bear, you are a cow- 
ard, and no warrior, as you pretend tobe. Were you 
a warrior, you would show itb your firmness, and not 
cry and whimper like an old woman. You know 
bear, that our tribes are at war with each other, and 
that yours is the aggressor. You have found the indi- 
ans too powerful for you, and you have gone sneaking 
about in the woods stealing their hogs—perhaps at this 
time you have the hog’s flesh in your belly. Had you 
conquered me, I should have borne it with courage and 
died like a brave warrior; but you, bear, sit here and 
cry, and disgrace ote tribe by your cowardly conduct. 
I was present at the delivery of this curious invective 
and when the hunter had despatched the bear, I asked 
him how he thought the poor animal could understand 
what he had said to it. h,” said he, “the bear under- 
stood me very well; did you not observe how ashamed 
he looked, and how he blushed when I was upbraid- 
ing him?” 

Cuear TraveLiine.—-We have been told that a son 
of the “Green Isle”’—recently took his seat in the 
new Omnibus, after travelling from the Point to 
Howard street was asked to “ poney up.” 

“ How much is it that you ask ?” inquired he. 

“ A lavy only, sir,” replied the boy. : 

“ A levy, did you say? och! to the devil with ye, 
but I hav’nt got the value of a cent about me, but to 
make accounts ey ae all you've got to do honey, is 
jist to lave me back in the place where you took me 
up.”"—Balt. Visiter. 


Ask any saddler what a saddle is put‘on a horse’s 
back for, and he will give some foolish answer as the 
following: “The ease of the rider, or to help the rider 
to hold on.” Let us tell them that they’are not right, 
and that so far from the saddle helping to keep on, it 
is much more difficult to siton than the bare back, 
and if riders only wanted to stick on, they should ride 
on a cloth, or vs Med the plan of the ogee of Twee- 
dale—ride with plush breeches on a saddle made of the 
same material, the nap of this bein 
verse way to the breeches, so that 
one another, 


turned the re- 
worked into 


A man seeing an oyster vender pass by, called out, 
“Give mea pound of oysters.” “We oysters by 
measure, not by weight,” replied the other. “ Well,” 
said he, “ give me a yard of them.” 
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THE MERRY SUMMER MONTHS. 
BY L. E. L. 
They come, the merry summer months of Beauty, 
a Song and Flowers ; 
They come! the gladsome months that bring: thick 
leafiness to bowers,. 
Up, up my heart! and walk abroad, fling cark and 
care asid 


e, 
Seek silent hills, or rest thyself where peaceful waters+' 


glide ; 
Or, underneath the shadow vast of patriarchal tree,. 
Scan — its leaves the cloudless sky in rapt tran. 
quility. 


The grass is soft, its velvet touch is grateful to the 


an 
And, like the kiss of maiden love,.the breeze is sweet 
_ and bland; 

The se 4 and the buttercup, are nodding courteously 

kt stirs their blood; with kindest love, to bless an 
welcome thee; 

And mark how with thine own thin locks—they now 
are silvery grey— 

That blissfil breeze is wantoning, and whispering 
“Be gay.” 


There is no cloud that sails along the ecean of yon 


BK, 
But hath its own winging mariner to give it melody : 
‘Thou see’st their glittering fans outspread all gleam- 
ing like red gold, 
And hark ! with shrill pipe musical,their merry course 


ey hold. 

God bless them all, those little ones, wo far above 
this earth, : 

Can make a eg of its mean joys,and vent a nobler 
m1. | 


But soft! mine ear upcaught a sound, from yonder 
wood it came; 

The spirit of the dim green glade did breathe his own 
ot name ;— 

Yet, it gion the hermit bird, that apart from all his 


Tv. 
Slow tells his beads monotonous to the soft western | 


wind ; 

Cuckoo! Cuckoo! he sings again—his notes are void 
of art, 

But simpie strains do soonest sound the deep founts 
of the heart. 


Good Lord! it is a gracious boon for thought-crazed 
wight like me, 

To smell again those summer flowers beneath this. 
summer tree! 

To suck once more it every breath their little souls: 


away, 
And feed my fancy with fond dreams of youth’s bright | 


summer day,. 

When, rushing forth like untamed colt, the reckless 
truant boy 

Wandered through green woods all day long, a migh- 
ty heart of joy! 


I’m sadder =! have had cause; but oh! I’'mproud 
te thin 

That each pure par-foens loved of yore, I yet delight 
to drink ; 


Leaf, yevoms, blade, hill, valley, stream, the ealm un. | 


clouded sky, 


Still mingle music with my dreams, as in the days | 


gone by, - 

When summer’s loveliness and light fall around me 
dark and cold, — 

I'l bear indeed life’s heaviest curse—a heart that hath 
wax'dold! 





HUMOUROUS POETRY. 


THE FEATURES, 


That mortals are made up of quarrelsome clay, 
My tale, I imagine, will'prove as it goes ; 

For the Features composing: the visage one day 
Most cyely tell to pe the Nose. 

First the | ee it up, and their reason was this ~ 
That the: Nose was a bane‘both to beauty and love 

And they never, moreover, in comfort could kiss 
For that horrid protuberance jutting above! 


Then Eyes, not behind in the matter to be, 
With a sparkle began, a8 I’ve oftentimes seen ‘em 
Andsaid it was perfectly shocking to see 
Such a lump of deformity sticking. between em. 
The Cheeks, with a blush,said the frightful shade 
By the Nose o’er their bloom and: their beauty w: 
thrown; 
And Ears couldn’t bear the loud trumpeting made 
Whenever that troublesome member was blown! 












So’twas moved and agreed, without dallying more, 
To thrust the intruder at once from the face; 

But Nose, hearing this, most indignantly swore, 
By the breath of his nostrils, he'd stick to his place! 

Then addressing the Eyes, he went learnedly through 
Fiis defence, and inquired,.when their vigour was 


one 
Pray hat would their worships for spectacles do, 
It the Face had no Nose to hang spectacles on? 


Mankind, he observed, loved their scent as their sight, 
Orwho’d care a farthing for myrtles and roses? 
And the charge of the Zips was as frivolous quite ; 
For if Lips fancied kissing, pray why mightn’t 
Noses? 
As for Ears, (and in speaking, Nose scornfully curl'd,) 
Their murmurs were equally trifling and teazing ; 
And not all the Ears, Eyes; or Lips in the world, 
Should keep him unblown, or prevent him from 
sneezing ! 


To the Cheeks, he eontended,. he acted as screen, 
And guarded'them oft from the wind and the wea 


ther ;: 
And but that he stood like a land-mark between, 
The Face had:been nothing but cheek altogether ! 
With eloquence then he repell’d their abuse, 
With logical clearnesedefining thecase; 
And from thence came the saying,.so frequent in use, 
— argument’s plain “as the nose on your 
ee!” 


SINGULAR OLD SONNET, 
The longer life, the more offence, _ 

The more offence, the greater pain ; 
‘Fhe greater pain, the less defence; 

The less defence, the lesser gain-- 
The loss of gain long illdoth try, — _ 
Wherefore,.come, death, and let me die! 
The shorter life, less count I find; 

The less account, the sooner made; 
The count soon made the merrier mind; 

‘The merrier mind doth thought invade 
Short life, in truth, this thing doth try, _ 
Wherefore, come,death, and let me die‘ 
Come gentle death, the ebb of care, 

The ebb of care,.the flood of life: 
The flood of life, the joyful fare : 

The joyful fare, the end of strife— 
The end of strife, that thing wish I, | ; 
Wherefore, come death, and let me die! 


A man who was imprisoned for bigamy, (marrying 


two wives) complained that he had been severely dea 


with for an offence which carries ite own punishmen 





| vlong with it ! 
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